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From Punch. 
OLD ENGLAND’S BABES IN THE WOOD. 


In a nurse’s uncouth telling, in a broadside’s 
random spelling, 
Or in statelier garb of story-book, with bind- 
ing and gilt ed 
For ages has that story set Young England’s 
tears a-welling, 
That sanctifies the red-breast on our window- 
sills and hedges. 


How oft with tear-drenched pinafore, has he sat 
and lost his dinner for 
The death of those good parents, in that uncle 
too confiding, 
And wondered in his innocence, what he was such 
a sinner for, 
As to hire those cruel ruffians who took the 
babes out riding. 


How oft the nursery’s rattle has been hushed be- 
fore the prattle 
Of those pretty babes which wrought so on the 
milder-minded Walter, 
That in the lonely forest he gave his fellow bat- 


tle, 
And slew him, thereby cheating the gallows 
and the halter. 


And,then, instead of staying to keep the babes 
from straying, 
He weakly left them, with command to * i 
there like good children ;’ 
For Young England well remembered his own 
manner of obeying 
The like order from the nurse-maid whom he 





gloried in bewildering. 
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With what bursts of tender sobbing he blessed 
the gentle robin, 
Who the forest leaves their faces laid with pious 
beak and claws on, 
And how heavily in school-days was he visited 
with cobbing 
Who the robin’s sacred nest laid his sacrilegious 
paws on. 


That old tale with a new dress on, for Old Ing 
land has its lesson ; 
Touching his ‘* Babes in the Wood”’ he a hint 
from it may borrow — 
In the wood through whose entanglements scarce 
manly strength can press on — 
The wood of sin and suffering, of ignorance and 
sorrow. 


There the little children wander, while in mortal 
combat yonder 
Those who call themselves their guides for the 
mastery are fighting ; 
There in striving for that wood’s sour fruit their 
infant strength they squander, 
Deep and deeper in its hideous depths body and 
soul benighting. 


The combatants are sturdy, skilled to use their 
weapons wordy ; 
And ’ere Chapel ’s got the better of Church, or 
Church of Chapel, 
The — may be lying, while Punch, for pious 
birdi 


1e 
Strews his leaves on those that perished while 
their guides were in death-grapple. 
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From Eliza Cook’s Journal. 
LINES AMONG THE LEAVES. 


Have ye heard the West Wind singing, 
Where the summer trees are springing ? 
Have ye counted o’er the many tunes it knows? 
For the wide-winged Spirit rangeth, 
And its ballad metre changeth 
As it goes. 


A plaintive wail it maketh, 
When the willow’s tress it shaketh, 
Like new-born infant sighing in its sleep ; 
And the branches, low and slender, 
Bend to list the strain so tender, 
Till they weep. 


Another tale *t is telling, 
Where the clustered elm is swelling 
With dancing joy, that seems to laugh outright ; 
And the leaves, all bright and clapping, 
Sound like human fingers snapping 
With delight. 


The fitful key-note shifteth 
Where the heavy oak uplifteth 
A diadem of acorns broad and high ; 
And it chants with muffled roaring, 
Like an eagle’s wings in soaring 
To the sky. 


Now the breeze is freshly wending, 
Where the gloomy yew is bending, 
To shade green graves and canopy the owl ; 
And it sends a mournful whistle, 
That remindeth of the missal 
And the cowl. 


Another lay it giveth 
Where the spiral poplar liveth, 
Above the cresses, lily, flag, and rush ; 
And it sings with hissing treble, 
Like the foam upon the pebble, 
In its gush. 


A varied theme it utters, 
Where the glossy date-leaf flutters, 
A loud and lightsome chant it yielded there ; 
And the quiet, listening dreamer 
May believe that many a streamer 
Flaps the air. 


It is sad and dreary hearing 
Where the giant pine is rearing 
A lonely head, like hearse-plume waved about ; 
And it lurketh melancholy, 
Where the thick and sombre holly 
Bristles out. 


It murmurs soft and mellow 
*Mid the light laburnum’s yellow, 
As lover’s ditty chimed by rippling plash, 
And deeper is its tiding, 
As it hurries, swiftly gliding, 
Through the ash. 


A roundelay of pleasure 
Does it keep in merry measure 
While rustling in the rich leaves of the beech, 
As though a band of fairies 
Were engaged in Mab’s vagaries, 
Out of reach. 








LINES AMONG THE LEAVES.—TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Oh! a bard of many breathings 
Is the Wind in sylvan wreathings, 
O’er mountain tops and through the woodland 
groves, 
Now fifing and now drumming — 
Now howling and now humming, 
it roves. 


Oh! are not human bosoms 
Like these things of leaves and blossoms, 
Where hallowed whispers come to cheer and rouse ? 
Is there no mystic stirring 
In our hearts, like sweet wind whirring 
In the boughs? 


Though that wind a strange tone waketh 
In every home it maketh, 
And the maple-tree responds not as the larch, 
Yet Harmony is playing 
Round all the green arms swaying 
*Neath heaven’s arch. 


Oh! what can be the teaching 
Of these forest voices preaching ? 
*T is that a brother’s creed, though not as mine, 
May blend about Gop’s altar, 
And help to fill the psalter 
That ’s divine. 





From the Atlas. 
TO A LITTLE GIRL, 


WHO CRIED BECAUSE HER FATHER WOULD BE A 
GRAY OLD MAN WHEN SHE HAD GROWN UP. 


BY CHARLES J. SPRAGUE. 


Vex not thy little heart that time will spread 

The frost of age upon thy father’s head — 

Will line his brow, and dim the loving eye 

That gazes on thee, as the years go by ; 

Thy gentle love, my darling, cannot stay 

The conquering despot on his cruel way. 

No! the strange fears that flutter in thy heart, 

The tender tears that from thy blue eyes start, 

The fond embrace that tightens round my neck, 

Have not the power his ravages to check. 

We both move onward to the expectant tomb ; 

And my decay accompanies thy bloom. 

But though my form may alter day by day, 

And Nature’s universal law obey ; 

Though my stout arm may tremble in the clasp 

That round thy woman’s form is fondly cast ; 

Though the strong frame that bears thee gayly 
now, 

Beneath the sadder weight of years may bow ; 

My heart, defying time, shall ne’er decay ! 

Years cannot steal its vital warmth away ! 

Fed by thy love, its deep, perennial joy 

Is young with strength that age cannot destroy. 

Thy womanhood will never weep to see 

Time’s changing features in my love for thee. 

Deep in the oak’s old trunk there hidden lie 

Buds that have never opened to the sky ; 

Let but its noble head be rudely torn, 

And forth they spring, the ruin to adorn. 

In the tough fibre of my being sleep 

Buds of warm feeling thickly strown and deep ; 

In their quick growth, tty fears shall solaced be, 

Should the wild storm-wind only threaten thee. 














MR. DISRAELI. 


From the E.linburgh Review. 


1. The Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, 
M. P. A Critical Biography. By 
Gerorce Henry Francis. London: 1852. 

. Lord George Bentinck. A, Political Biog- 
raphy. By B. Disrarut, Member of 
Parliament for the County of Bucking- 
ham. Fifth edition—revised. Lon- 
don: 1852. 

3. Venetia. By B. Disragtt. 
London : i853. 


bo 


A new edition. 


Axout twenty years since a prize was 
at spa in an Italian university, for the 

st essay on the following subject: ‘* What 
individual since the beginning of the world 
has most oceupied the thoughts of mankind ?”’ 
The palm was awarded to the essayist who 
maintained the superior claims of Napoleon to 
this world-wide description of notoriety ; but 
the decision was far from commanding uni- 
versal assent. If, however, a prize were 
offered at Oxford or Cambridge for a disserta- 
tion on the analogous but more limited ques- 
tion — ‘* What individual from February, 
1852, to January, 1853, has most occupied the 
pens, tongues, and ears of Englishmen ?’’ — 
the answer would be given by acclamation. 
The Right Honorable Benjamin Disraeli, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is indisputably 
the man. His appointment to this post was 
one of the most startling domestic events that 
has occurred in our time. People seemed 
never tired of talking and speculating on it. 
with its recondite causes and its problemati- 
cal results. Ife at once became an inex- 
haustible topic of animated discussion in 
society. His portrait was painted by one 
fashionable artist; his bust was taken in 
marble, ere perennius, by another ; what were 
called likenesses of him appeared in illustrated 
newspapers by the dozen ; and, above all, he 
was placed in Madame Tussaud’s repository 
— that British Valhalla in which it is diffi- 
cult for a civilian to gain a niche without 
being hanged. He glittered in the political 
horizon as & phenomenon of the first magni- 
tude ; and every glass was turned upon him 
the more eagerly, because it was impossible 
to discover, and hazardous to predicate, 
whether he would turn out a planet, a fixed 
star, a comet, or a mere vapory exhalation, 
or will-o’-the-wisp, raised by an overheated 
atmosphere from a rank and unwholesome soil. 

To lay aside metaphor — Mr. Disraeli was 
pretty generally regarded as an intellectual, 
moral, social, and parliamentary anomaly. 
iis career has been altogether an exceptional 
one. None but himself can be his parallel ; 
and as all traditional, prescriptive, and 
familiar tests of character are obviously out 
of place when applied to that of the “ suc- 
cessor of Hampden,’ we are by no means 
surprised to find that the most varying and 
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contradictory opinions still prevail concerning 
him. There are persons, we hear, who con- 
ceive him to be the most profound of modern 
statesmen ; there are others, we know, who 
contemptuously deny him a title to rank 
amongst statesmen at all. Some of his ad- 
mirers declare him to be an orator in the 
highest sense of the term; whilst his oppo- 
nents stoutly maintain that ho is at best no 
better than a showy and shallow rhetorician. 
Favorable critics dwell upon the alleged wit, 
spirit, cleverness, grapbic power, and frequent 
brilliancy of his writings; whilst those of 
the severer order profess to be more struck by 
their meretricious glitter, overwhelming pre- 
sumption, open disregard of principle, innate 
vulgarity of conception, and utter absence 
of earnestness and truth. The very section 
of the aristocracy which has always been the 
last to recognize the claims of genius, points, 
or very recently did point, to his elevation as 
an irrefragable proof of the excellence of our 
institutions ; yet the majority of the culti- 
vated classes, whose liberal appreciation of 
merit for its own sake has been time imme- 
morial exhibited in a thousand ways, were 
contemporaneously giving vent to a sentiment 
not much unlike that embodied in the well- 
known couplet — 


The thing we know is neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil it got there. 


That, indeed, is the essential question and 
real problem. How did he get where we 
recently gazed upon him with almost as much 
wonder, though with not exactly the same 
vague feeling of apprehension, as that with 
which we contemplated the astounding rise 
of the new Emperor of the French? How 
did a gentleman of Jewish extraction, whose 
previous career was inextricably associated 
with reminiscences very little calculated to 
inspire esteem or confidence, manage to be- 
come finance-minister of the greatest commer- 
cial country, and official leader of the gravest, 
wisest, and most important representative 
assembly, in the world? Did he succeed by 
addressing himself to the good or to the bad 
feelings of his countrymen’—to their pas- 
sions and prejudices, or to their reason and 
good sense! In other words, did he win his 

ition by the fair exercise of talent and 
industry, or did he steal a march on his com- . 
petitors, and climb to temporary power upon 
the shoulders of a well-dressed and wealthy, 
but turbulent, ill-informed, and irritated, set 
of agitators, who were marked by many of 
the most objectionable characteristics of a 
mob? 

We shall endeavor to answer these ques~ 
tions by an impartial review and analysis of 
the Right Honorable Gentleman’s career, as 
illustrated by his writings and speeches — 
taking Mr. George Henry Francis as our 
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assistant and occasional guide; for his 
‘“‘ Critical Biography,”’ although frequently 
betraying an undue partiality for his hero, 
presents a tolerably correct outline of those 
events of Mr. Disraeli’s life with which we 
have now to deal. It will speedily be seen, 
as we proceed, that we are actuated by no 
party views or motives, but that our main 
object is to rectify the scale by which our 
public men are to be judged. Granting that 
no widespread or lasting injury may result 
from an ingulated example of unmerited pro- 
motion to the highest honors of the State — 
the case assumes & much more serious aspect 
when the essential rules of political morality 
are systematically tampered with, in the hope 
of making them square with conduct which, 
so long as their authority remains unim- 
aired, must be held emphatically wrong. 
We are well aware of the 5 se and di 
culty of the task; but we have at least one 
advantage — that, so long as we confine our- 
selves to what bears on his public career, we 
need not be overscrupulous in discussing the 
antecedents of a man who has dealt more 
largely and profitably in personality than any 
writer or speaker of our day. 
According to the ‘Critical Biography, ”’ 
‘‘ the future orator and statesman was born 
in the year 1806,’° and according to Dodd ’s 
Parliamentary Companion, in 1805. He was 
the first-born of Isaac Disraeli, the eminent 
author of ‘ Curiosities of Literature ;’”’ a 
book which, despite of the inaccuracies de- 
tected by Mr. Corney and others, has been 
translated into every modern language that 
boasts a literature, and must be deemed an 
indispensable part of every good library. 
Disraeli the Elder, as he was affectedly desig- 
nated by the son, in the hope of benefiting 
by the reflected lustre of the paternal fame, 
was an excellent specimen of the old-fashioned 
man of letters —amiable, kind-hearted, de- 
voted to his books, and little conversant with 
the habits or topics of the gay and bustling 
circles of the metropolis. His claim to an 
honorable post in the Republic of Letters was 
unimpeached and is certainly unimpeachable. 
What, then, do the admirers and followers 
of Mr. B. Disraeli mean by asserting that, 
far from being aided by birth and connexion 
in his social and political aspirations, he had 
extraordinary disadvantages in this respect to 
* surmount? We know perfectly well that a 
strong prejudice was entertained against him 
when he first entered the House of Cocomaas : 
but this was the natural result of those pas- 
~sages in his life which he now finds it con- 
venient to term his “‘ wild oats.” If he could 
have dissociated himself from these, and have 
moderated his pretensions for an interval, he 
would have had no reason to complain of his 
reception ; and, to the best of our observa- 
tion, no debutant, in any walk of life, need 
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wish for a better recommengation than an 
honored name. In point of hereditary for- 
tune, he was better off than Burke, Sheridan, 
or Canning; and, with regard to his appa- 
rently most serious stumbling-stock, his 
Jewish extraction, we are by no means sure 
that, under his adroit and spirited manage- 
ment, it was not, at one period, actually 
transformed into a stepping-stone. 

When “ Pelham” is asked whether illegit- 
imate birth will prevent a person from being 
a perfect gentleman, he makes answer, that 
it will not, if the individual feels no conscious- 
ness of the stain, for then it willin no respect 
impair that freedom and independence of 
bearing which are essential to the character. 
To apply this refined remark to the case 
before us — we conceive that if an Englishman 
of the Jewish race puts a bold and honest 
face on the matter, his contemporaries will 
soon cease to think about it, and that it will 
speedily become stingless and inoperative as 
a taunt. So long as Mr. Disraeli was the 
fearless and uncompromising champion of 
his oppressed brethren, he carried with him 
the cordial sympathy of every generous heart 
and the eager concurrence of every enlightened 
mind. He participated in the new dignity 
which he conferred on their cause. ever 
was there a more striking confirmation of the 
maxim that ‘ honesty is the best policy ;’’ for 
it was not until he lowered his tone, and a 
to capitulate on his own account, that his 
vulnerable side was laid bare. From the time 
when he assumed the lead of a party whose 
watchword is bigotry, and who stand pledged 
to retain the Jews in their present state of 
civic inferiority, his Caucasian descent became 
again the bar sinister of his political shield ; _ 
but it is his own fault if he selects for his 
constant associates the hereditary oppressors 
of his race, and does all that in him lies to 
fan the smouldering embers of intolerance 
into a flame. Did he really suppose that he 
would be allowed to revive the No Popery cry, 
or to call for fresh penal enactments in favor 
of our ‘* Protestant Constitution,’’ without 
provoking a telling retort? If so, he reckoned 
without his host; and the mode in which one 
of his late colleagues alluded to the topic under 
discussion, might have served as a warning to 
Mr. Disraeli to get out of their company as 
fast as possible. Sir John Trollope told his 
constituents, at his reélection for South 
Lincolnshire, in March last, that the finan- 
cial concerns of the country were safe in the 
guardianship of ‘‘a gentleman, undoubtedly 
of ancient blood du¢ eastern origin.”” Begin- 
ning with a compliment, the Right Honorable 
Baronet unconsciously ended wi‘h a sneer. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the bane is 
coupled with the antidote ; ‘‘ for sufferance 
is the badge of all our tribe.”’ Centuries of 


[oppression have endowed the Jewish race 
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with corresponding habits of endurance. Mr. 
Disraeli has frequently been subjected to 
mortifications and disappointments which 
would have driven a more sensitive man to 
the very verge of self-destruction. Yet neither 
insult nor annoyance seemed to make the 
smallest impression on that imperturbable 
temper and impassive brow. So long as he 
could gain anything by being cool, he was 
cool; and it was only on rare occasions, 
when the game was up or played out, that he 
was ever hurried into the display of ill-temper 
or irritability. That extraordinary faculty of 
‘ mastering his emotions and biding his time, 
by dint of which he has so often grasped For- 
tune by the forelock, may be clearly traced 
to his ‘‘ eastern origin,” and can hardly be 
computed as the worst or most profitless part 
of that ‘*damnosa _hereditas’’ which de- 
scended to him with his blood. 
* Tt is rather strange, considering the cir- 
cumstances and literary position of his father, 
that Mr. Disraeli did not receive what is 
‘ealled a regular education. He was brought 
up at a private school, or academy, in the 
classic shades of Hampstead or Highgate ; 
and at the age when young men commonly 
commence residence at a University, he was 
articled to a highly respectable firm of solici- 
tors in the city. ‘In his adolescence,” says 
Mr. Francis, ‘‘ he was subjected to the severe 
corrective of a city life. The future Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer spent in the hard service 
of a lawyer’s office much of the time he would 
rather have devoted to the Muses. We do 
not consider ourselves called upon to enter 
into mere gossiping details, however interest- 
ing, of this period of Mr. Disraeli’s career. 
His native genius soon broke through these 
trammels.’’ The plain matter of fact is, that 
these trammels were neither severe nor degrad- 
ing, although Mr. Francis’ language would 
justify an inference that they were both. An 
articled clerk’s ordinary mode of passing his 
time is thus described by Cowper in a letter 
to Lady Hesketh: —“I did actually live 
three years with Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, 
—that is to say, I slept three years in his 
house ; but I lived, that is to say, I spent m 
days, in Southampton Row, as you very well 
remember. ‘There was I and the future Lord 
Chancellor (Thurlow) constantly employed 
from morning to night, in giggling and mak- 
ing giggle, instead of studying the law. O 
fie, cousin! how could you do so?” 

Mr. Disraeli was not the first by hundreds, 
and very far indeed from being the most dis- 
tinguished, of the many notable personages 
who have verified the portrait of — 


Some youth his father’s wishes doomed to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross. 


Nor is it clear to our minds that his sojourn 
in the metropolis, with leisure and command 
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of books, under this lax apprenticeship, may 
not have qualified him better for working 
out his peculiar destiny than the same num- 
ber of years spent, and haply trifled away, on 
the banks of the Isis or the Cam. ‘ Every 
man,’’ says Gibbon, ‘‘ who rises above the 
common level has received two educations, — 
the first from his teachers — the second, more 
personal and important, from himself.”” That 
the second was not omitted in Mr. Disraeli’s 
case, he gave ample and speedy evidence. 
He could hardly have arrived.at legal years 
of discretion, when he set on fvot the earliest 
of his ambitious projects; for although we 
are not prepared to specify the precise share 
he had in getting up or editing the ‘ Repre- 
sentative’’ newspaper, in January, 1826, we 
have the strongest direct proof that he was 
one of the responsible parents of the scheme. 
The late John Murray, of Albemarle Street — 
the most enterprising and liberal-minded of 
bibliopoles — who lost more than 20,000/. by 
the undertaking, was wont to declare to his 
dying day that he was led into hazarding this 
large sum by the gorgeous pictures of antici- 
pated profit and influence drawn by the imag- 
inative genius of the precocious ex-clerk. 
The paper never recovered from the effects of 
an article beginning — ‘“‘ As we were sitting 
in our opera box’’—and it was given up 
after six months’ trial, during which half a 
dozen or more editors were successively em- 
ployed.* 

In the course of the same year, 1826, Mr. 
Disraeli, who has a knack of turning failures 
to account, electrified the novel-reading public 
by ‘* Vivian Grey,’’ the plot of which was 
understood to be founded on the getting up 
of the ‘+ Representative’’ and on the inciden- 
tal intrigues —literary, social, and political. 
We remember seeing a Key, in which the 
Marquess of Carabas was declared to be neith- 
er more nor less than John Murray — Cleve- 
land, an eminent author and editor, still living 
—and Mrs. Felix Lorraine, a now forgotten 
blue-stocking. The suggested analogies are 
faint, and the points of similarity mostly 
fanciful, but the novel itself will always re- 
main an object of interest to the metaphysi- 
cal inquirer as containing the germ, rude 
outline, and incomplete conception of the 
career which the author was even then medi- 
tating, and in great measure has since con- 
trived to run. We request particular atten- 
tion to the following passages : — 


‘* At this moment, how many a powerful noble 
wants only wit to be a minister ; and what wants 


* The first number appeared on the 26th Jan- 
uary, and the last on the 28th July, 1826. After 
making every allowance for the subsequent im- 
provement and raised standard of newspaper 
writing, we are obliged to own that tho “ Repre- 
sentative”’ richly merited its fate. 
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Vivian Grey to attain the same end? That no- 
ble’s influence. When two persons can so ma- 
terially assist each other, why are they not 
brought together? Shall I, because my birth 
balks my fancy —shall I pass my life a moping 
misanthrope in an old chateau? Supposing Iam 
in contact with this magnifico, am I prepared ? 
Now, let me probe my very soul. Does my cheek 
blanch? Ihave the mind for the conception ; 
and [ can perform right skilfully upon the most 
splendid of musical instruments—the human 
voice —to make those conceptions beloved by 
others. There wants but one thing more — cour- 
age, pure, perfect courage ;— and does Vivian 
Grey know fear?’’ He laughed an answer of 
bitterest derision. (Vol. i., p. 43.) 

It was a rule with Vivian Grey, never to ad- 
vance any opinion as his own. He had been too 
deep a student of human nature, not to be aware 
that the opinions of a boy of twenty, however 
sound, and however correct, stand but a poor 
chance of being adopted by his elder, though 
feebler, fellow-creatures. In attaining any end, 
it was therefore his system always to advance his 
opinion as that of some eminent and considered 
personage ; and when, under the sanction of this 
name, the opinion or advice was entertained and 
listened to, Vivian Grey had no fear that he 
could prove its correctness and its expediency. 
He possessed also the singular faculty of being 
able to improvise quotations ; that is, he could 
unpremeditatedly clothe his conceptions in lan- 
guage characteristic of the style of any particular 
author ; and Vivian Grey was reputed in the 
world as having the most astonishing memory 
that ever existed ; for there was scarcely a sub- 
ject of discussion in which he did not gain the 
victory, by the great names he enlisted on his 
side of the argument. His father was aware of 
the existence of this dangerous faculty, and had 
often remonstrated with his son on the use of it. 
(Vol. i., p. 58.) 

I will speak to you (Cleveland) with the frank- 
ness which you have merited, and to which I feel 
you are entitled. I am not the dupe of the Mar- 
quess of Carabas ; I am not, I trust, the dupe, 
or tool, of any one whatever. Believe me, sir, 
there is that at work in England, which, taken 
at the tide, may lead on to fortune. I see this, 
sir —I, a young man, uncommitted in political 
principles, unconnected in public life, feeling 
some confidence, I confess, in my own abilities, 
but desirous of availing myself, at the same time, 
of the powers of others. Thus situated, I find 
myself working for the same end as my Lord 
Carabas, and twenty other men of similar cali- 
bre, mental and moral ; and, sir, am I to play 
the hermit in the drama of life, because, per- 
chance, my fellow-actors may be sometimes fools, 
and occasionally knaves? Oh! Mr. Cleveland, 
if the Marquess of Carabas has done you the ill 

‘service which Fame says he has, your sweetest 
revenge will be to make him your tool; your 
most perfect triumph, to rise to power by his in- 
fluence. (Vol. i., p. 217.) 
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None of the maxims or reflections in this 
book are remarkable for refinement or depth. 
They lie on the surface, and read like the af- 
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fected and flippant cynicism which clever young- 
sters mistake for philosophy, whilst the man- 
ner in which they are illustrated and carried 
out by the dramatis persone of the romance is 
very far indeed from redeeming them from the 
imputation of common-place. Vivian Grey, 
as portrayed, could not by any possibility have 
made his way in good company, or have in- 
spired a man like Cleveland with any feeling 
but distrust. Yet it has been by acting up to, 
and improving on, the creed of ** Vivian Grey”’ 
that the author, after a thousand abortive ex- 
periments in the art of rising, has realized the 
dream of his boyhood. Although he was 
speedily precipitated from the dizzy height he 
had internally vowed to obtain, he has stood 
upon it long enough for a puzzled nation to 
look up, and wonder, and possibly to blush, [He 
has found his Marquis of Carabas, his Lord 
Courtown, and his Sir Beardmore Scrope ; and 
he has revenged himself on the haughty nobles 
and squires who ‘ spat upon his Jewish gab- 
erdine,”’ by making tools and fools of them. 
As it was wittily observed when he compelled 
his followers to forswear ‘‘ Protection,” the 
country gentlemen used to amuse themselves 
by drawing the teeth of the Caucasians, but 
it was now the turn of the Caucasians to draw 
the teeth of the country gentlemen. Whether 
this be the kind of a triumph which a good 
or great man would wish to have recorded in 
his memoirs or commemorated on his tomb- 
stone, is quite another matter —all we venture 
to assert in this place is, that it was obtained 
and, we believe, fully enjoyed by ‘ Disraeli 
the Younger,’’ when he donned the blue and 
gold uniform of a cabinet minister. 

We noticed the best of his novels at the 
time of their appearance, and feel no inclina- 
tion to revert to them. ‘The best was ‘‘ Con- 
tarini Fleming,” and the worst the ‘* Won- 
drous Tale of Alroy,” in which extravagance 
and absurdity had reached the culminating 
point. Results have no longer the smallest 
connexion with causes, and, perfurmance bids 
audacious defiance to possibility. This work 
met with precisely the same reception from 
the literary public which was subsequently 
accorded to his maiden speech by the House 
of Commons. It was received with loud 
laughter, and the versatile writer forthwith 
betook*himself to what he mistook for poetry. 
His “ Revolutionary Epic’’ appeared in 1832, 
and was destined, as we learn from the Pre- 
face, to place him in the same category with 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Milton. But he 
fortunately added, ‘‘ that if the decision of the 
public should be in-the negative, then will he, 
without a pang, hurl his lyre to Limbo.’’ He 
was as good as his word, so fur as the contin- 
uation of the Epic was concerned. It fell 
still-born, and henceforth we find him playing 
a conspicuous, if not always a creditable or 
commendable, part on the political stage. 
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As the “‘ Representative” was a high tory 
organ, we presume that Mr. Disraeli was 
professedly a high tory in 1826. Be this as 
it may, he started for High Wycombe in 1832 
as a radical, under the auspices of the late 
Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Hume, with whose 
letters of recommendation he placarded the 
borough walls. The sponsor for his fidelity 
to their known principles was the author of 
‘* Pelham,” who thus explains his share in the 
transaction : — 


London, 24th July, 1835, 

Sir —In answer to your letter, I beg to say 
that Mr. Disraeli first referred me to a printed 
handbill of his own, espousing short parliaments, 
vote by ballot, and untaxed knowledge. I con- 
ceived these principles to be the polestar of the 
sincere Reformers, and to be the reverse of tory 
ones. I showed that handbill to Mr. Hume; 
hence the letters of that gentleman and of others. 
Mr. Disraeli does not deny that he professed 
those opinions at that time, but he has explained 
that he meant them for adoption, not against the 
tories, but whigs. With his explanation I have 
nothing todo. I question his philosophy, but I 
do not doubt his honor. When any man tells me 
that he votes for ballot, short parliaments, and 
the abolition of the taxes on knowledge, I can 
only suppose him to be a reformer ; such being 
my principles I would always give him my sup- 
port ; andI should never dream of asking whether 
he called himself a radical or a tory, 


I an, sir, 
E. Cox, Esq. E. L. Butwer. 


One of Mr. Hume’s recommendatory letters 
contained the following expressions:— ~ , 

I hope all reformers will rally round you, who 
entertain liberal opinions in every branch of gov- 
ernment, and are prepared to pledge yourself to 
support reform and economy in every depart- 
ment. 


If the Financial Reform Association had 
then existed, Mr. Disraeli would undoubtedly 
have been a member of it, and he did hecome 
a member of the Westminster Reform Club. 
About the same time he was introduced, at his 
own request, to the late Earl of Durham as a 
Durhamite, and, in 1833, he was a candidate 
for the representation of Marylebone on the 
ultra liberal side.* 


* The whole of the documentary and other evi- 
dence bearing on this part of Mr. Disraeli’s career 
was collected and published in 1836, by Mr. E. 
Cox, now a barrister on the Western Circuit and 
late Derbyite candidate for Tewkesbury, in a 
pamphlet, with his name. This pamphlet formed 
the basis of a series of articles in the ‘* Globe’”’ 
(for January, 1836), notoriously and avowedly 
written by an amiable and accomplished member 
of the House of Commons, whose untimely death 
was regretted as a national loss. He, with his 
genial love of fun, was especially delighted when 
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We need hardly suggest, that a pledge or 
profession must be interpreted in the sense in 
which the maker knew and meant it to be 
accepted. Yet it is deemed a sufficient answer 
to the “en of tergiversation brought against 
Mr. Disraeli, on the strength of his Wycombe 
and Marylebone candidature, to say that he was 
a tory-radical or radical-tory, and that he was 
consequently at full liberty tosolicit the support 
of the Ultras of either side. Our own solution 
of his many Protean transformutions is, that 
he had never any political principles or fixed 
convictions whatever. The world was all 
before him where to choose, and he chose what 
best suited his purpose at the moment. Ie 
alternately presented the black side of his 
shield to the Neri, and the white side to the 
Bianche ; or he was the prototype of the French- 
man who was seized in Paris, on the 24th 
February, 1848, with three cockades — white, 
red, and tricolor — in his pocket ; his avowed 
object being to assume from hour to hour the 
badge of the faction which seemed to be get- 
ting the upper hand. At the same time we 
are well aware that there may be such a creed; 
or mixture of creeds, as that which has been 
attributed to the Right Honorable Gentleman, 
in the hope of extricating him from his dilem- 
ma, Les extrémes setouchent; and he is not 
the first who has speculated on governing 
mankind despotically, or in a high tory sense, 
by appealing to the numerical majority, It 
is what Napoleon the Third has done and is 
doing. It was what the Jacobites, or original 
‘¢Country Party,’’ hoped to do at, and for 
many years after, the accession of the House 
of Brunswick. The hypothesis on which 
their hopes rested was that, since the middle 
class was not to be shaken in its attachment 
to civil and religious liberty, the fit instru- 
ments for revolutionizing society must he 
sought at its bottom and its top. The Extreme 
Right and the Extreme Left must be persuaded 
to coalesce against the Right and Left Centres. 
The reason why Shippen, Bromley, Sir Wil- 
liam Windham, and other partisans of the 
Stuarts, wished to repeal the Septennial Act, 
is therefore obvious enough. They sought to 
restore an exiled race of sovereigns by popular 
suffrage. But what fallen dynasty did Mr. 
Disraeli seek to restore, when he advocated a 
return to triennial, annual, or ‘‘ oftener if need 
be’’ parliaments ? 


Mr. Disraeli magniloquently demanded in the 
course of the resulting controversy : ‘* How could 
he be gratified by an ignoble controversy with an 
obscure animal like the editor of the ‘ Globe,’ when 
his own works had been translated at least into the 
language of polished Europe, and circulated by 
thousands in the New World ?’’ — a test of merit, 
which, in many other instances within our mem- 
ory, wowld have placed the authors of ephemeral 
works of fiction at the head of contemporary lit- 
erature. ’ 
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This is only one amongst a hundred shallow 
fallacies by which he sought to pass for an ori- 
ginal thinker. The whigs, forsooth, were to be 
cried down as the enemies of rational govern- 
ment, because they had selected the Venetian 
constitution for their model, and had labored 
unceasingly to reduce an English sovereign to 
the condition of a Doge. This theory pervades 
the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s political writings ; 
yet it is hardly conceivable that any historical 
: . . . . 
inquirer should risk his reputation upon such 
trash. A similar accusation might, with equal 
or greater a be urged against M. 
Thiers, for perseveringly endeavoring to compel 
Louis Philippe to recognize the maxim, “‘ Le 
Roi régne et ne gouverne pas.”’ If the whigs 
ever formed such a design, they failed wofully. 
The direct personal influence of the sovereign 
was far greater during the reigns of George [. 
and George If. than it has been during the 
reigns of William IV. and Victoria. It will 
be sufficient to refer to Lord Hervey’s (confirm- 
atory of Horace Walpole’s) account of the 
manner in which George II. named his first 

‘ premier, or to the history of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s administration from 1721 to 1742. We 
should be glad to know who, from Walpole’s 
rise to his full, fulfilled the functions of the 
Council of Ten? Whilst Queen Caroline lived, 
she exercised more control over her royal spouse 
than any ten whig.peers that Mr. Disraeli 
can name. That the Duke of Newcastle (whom 
Mr. Disraeli, in ‘* Sybil,” calls “‘ the virtual 
sovereign of England’’) by his boroughs and 
his connexions, and the first Pitt by his com- 
manding talents and his popularity, occasion- 
ally imposed a galling curb on the inclinations 
of the sovereign, is true enough ; but liability 
to this description of restraint is of the very 
essence of a limited monarchy, and suggests 
not the faintest analogy to the humiliating 
helplessness of a Doge, 

William II[., as Mr. Disraeli admits, baffled 
the combination. ‘The reign of Anne was more 
like a struggle between the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Masham than between the 
Venetian and English systems ; and public 
opinon came into full play and regular opera- 
tion as a controlling power soon after the 
accession of George iit But if the versatile 
inventor of this untenable theory will not be 
persuaded to give it up, or cannot do so with- 
out loss of credit, we recommend him to go 
back a great deal farther than to the acces- 
sion of William and Mary for his proofs. The 
ag of comparison which he requires will 

found most plentiful under the Planta- 
genets ; and ifa baronial or aristocratic league 
to coerce the chief magistrate be the one thing 
needful to complete the parallel, why not date 
the rise of the Anglo-Venetian constitution from 
the signing of Magna Charta by King John? 
The same fanciful train of superficial reason- 
ing has constantly supplied Mr. Disraeli with 
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a convenient excuse for attacking the middle or 
moderate party, with whom he had, and 
could have, nothing in common, and who in- 
variably declined his advances and made light 
of his pretensions. But whatever his object 
in courting the radical leaders, and whether 
he did or did not intend to use their influence 
merely for the destruction of whiggism and the 
advancement of toryism, there can be no 
doubt, that until the Reform Bill tide was on 
the turn, he figured amongst the most uncom- 
promising champions of ‘ democracy.’’ It 
was in this phase of his career that he pub- 
lished “* What Is He?” a short pamphlet in 
which, after declaring the House of Lords vir- 
tually defunct, he thus marks out the only 
course left for well-wishers to their coun- 
try:— 


Believing, then, that it is utterly impossible to 
restore the aristocratic principle, and believing 
that unless some principle of action be infused 
into the government a convulsion must ensue, 
what are the easiest and most obvious methods 
by which the democratic principle may be made 
predominant? It would appear that the easiest 
and the most obvious methods are, the instant 
repeal of the Septennial Act, and the institution 
of election by ballot, and the immediate dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. 


Since Mr. Disraeli’s accession to office ke 
has taken the more prudent course of glossing 
over the first eight or nine years of his 
public life as his ‘* wild oats.’’ But this 
style of evasion and apology was not open to 
him when he first joined the tory ranks. The 
first symptom of his defection from the 
Hume, O'Connell, and Bulwer sections of 
liberals, was of the most unequivocal kind. 
He stood for Taunton as a declared and full- 
blown conservative in 1835; and he instantly 
proceeded to attack his quondam allies and 
patrons, particularly the Irish Liberator, in 
the coarsest terms. Mr. O’Connell replied, in 
his characteristic style, and, after charging 
his assailant with charlatanism, apostasy, 
and ingratitude, he wound up his vengeful 
diatribe by a sarcasm which went straight, 
like a poisoned arrow, to the mark, and has 
clung like the shirt of Nessus: “I cannot,”’ 
said O'Connell, “divest my mind of the 
belief that, if this fellow’s genealogy were 
traced, it would be found that he was the 
lineal descendant and true heir-at-law of the 
impenitent thief who atoned for his crimes 
upon the cross.”” Maddened by this terrible 
hit, Mr. Disraeli made matters worse by the 

hrenzied indulgence of his exasperation. 

e covered himself with merited ridicule by 
inditing a bombastic challenge to Mr. Morgan 
O’Connell, which, as he might have antici- 
pated, was declined ; and the absurdity of his 
position reached its climax when he wound 
up an epistle to the great Agitator with : 
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‘* We shall meet at Philippi [i. ¢., the House 
of Commons], where I will seize the first 
opportunity of inflicting castigation for the 
insults you have lavished on me ;’’ —a pledge, 
by the way, which he never attempted to 
redeem. He addressed another letter to Mr. 
Morgan O'Connell, in which he expresses a 
hope that the father had been so insulted as 
to render it incumbent on some mensber of 
the family to vindicate its outraged honor. 
*¢ The sons of O’Connell, however,’’ observes 
Mr. Francis, ‘‘ looked on the matter as purely 
ridiculous ; and they only published the cor- 
respondence in the papers. The public were 
much of the same opinion. They indulged 
in a good hearty laugh at the Cambyses’ vein 
of the would-be champion of Conservatism. 
His political inconsistency was ascribed to 
an infirmity of judgment almost amounting 
to craziness. The extreme rashness and in- 
judicious haste of Mr. Disraeli to achieve 
— had excited strong prejudices against 

im.” 

Mr. Francis adds that his hero ‘‘ had, per- 
haps, never stood lower in public esteem than 
at this time.’’ But he never cared about 
public esteem. Dr. Johnson has remarked, 
that there are persons so besotted with the 
love of notoriety that they will roll in a 
gutter rather than not be looked at or talked 
about. Mr. Disraeli is, or was, a striking 
specimen of this class. The guod monstrer 
digito pretereuntium was his master passion, 
and, when he had no other means of gratify- 
ing it, he would stoop to make people stare 
by the extravagance of his dress and demeanor, 
or by the calculated display of a half-genuine 
and half-simulated self-conceit. He was 
profoundly indifferent as to the unfavorable 
lnpression left on quiet and rational people. 
If he had made them stare, he had achieved 
the distinction for which he panted, and 
which he proposed to turn to account in some 
way. He had carefully studied the weak 
side of human nature, and he knew that the 
moultitude were carried away in their own 
despite by the habitual a of superi- 
ority. A blot is not a blot till it is hit; and 
a failure is nota failure till itis acknowledged. 
The Spartan boy would be no bad model for 
a political adventurer. It is surprising, too, 
how frequently, ‘in erring reason’s spite,”’ 
we accept people at their own valuation if 
they stick to it. The world did not despair 
of Mr. Disraeli, because he did not despair 
of himself; and, although he had lost stake 
after stake, and the odds were desperately 
against him, he was not yet reduced to the 
condition of the ruined gumester who has 
nothing left wherewith to stand again the 
hazard of the die. He had youth, health, 
talent, and the reputation which might almost 

muster for fame. The author of * Vivian 
rey” would never again enter a London 
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a unobserved. He was a nota- 
bility of the first water, a spirit of the age, a 
genius of the epoch, and his cry was still — 
‘The world’s mine oyster, which I with 
tongue or pen will open.”’ 

In 1835, he published his ‘ Vindication 
of the English Constitution,’ addressed to 
Lord Lyndhurst, the professed object of 
which is to portray the whigs as a narrow- 
minded and selfish oligarchy, and to exalt the 
tories as the only trustworthy aspirants to 

litical power. Borrowing largely from the 

rilliant, specious, and thoroughly unprin- 

cipled Bolingbroke, Mr, Disraeli labored to 
prove that his new friends had merited the 
confidence of their countrymen by doing the 
very opposite of what had been expected 
from them. For example, 


However irresistible may be the social power 
of the tory party, their political power, since 
1831, has only been preserved and maintained 
by a series of democratic meesures of the greatest 
importance and most comprehensive character. 
No sooner was the passing of the whig Reform 
Act inevitable, than the tories introduced a 
clause into it which added many thousand mem- 
bers to the estate of the Commons. No sooner 
was the whig Reform Act passed, and circum- 
stances had proved that with all their machina- 
tions, the oligarchy was not yet secure, than the 
whigs, under the pretence of reforming the cor- 
porations, attempted to compensate themselves 
for the democratic increase of the third estate, 
through the Chandos clause, by the political de- 
struction of all the freemen of England ; but the 
tories again stepped in to the rescue of the nation 
from the oligarchy, and now preserved the rights 
of eighty thousand members of the third estate. 
And not content with adding many thousands to 
its numbers, and preserving eighty thousand, 
the tories, ever since the passing of the oligarch- 
ical Reform Act of the whigs, have organized 
societies throughout the country for the great 
democratic purpose of increasing to the utmost 
possible extent the numbers of the third estate 
of the realm. The clause of Lord Chandos, your 
lordship’s triumphant defence of the freemen of 
England, and the last registration, are three 
great democratic movements, and quite in keep- 
ing with the original and genuine character of 
Toryism. (P. 202. 


In a preceding passage he had stated that 
‘¢ Toryism must occasionally represent and re- 
flect the passions and prejudices of the nation, 
as well as its purer energies, and its more en- 
larged and philosophic views.’’ No one will 
deny that it diligently discharged this portion 
of its functions under the auspices of Lord 
Derby, aud we can now guess ‘‘ the reason 
why” the chivalrous premier consented to 
take his policy from the country — why Mr, 
Walpole “pare to bestow the elective fran- 
chise, with such unprecedented liberality, on 
militia men —why Mr. Disraeli was eager 
to recognize the “ political rights of labor’’ — 
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and why the Irish tenant leaguers were grati- 
fied by a thinly disguised concession t social- 
ist principles. These were great ‘‘ democratic 
movements, and quite in keeping with the 
orignal and genuine character of Toryism’’ — 
particularly if it ‘* must occasionally repre- 
sent the passions and prejudices of the na- 
tion.’’ But, then, if Toryism be identical with 
Derbyism, why did Lord Derby undertake to 
encounter and vanquish this same ‘‘ democ- 
racy,”’ which (so says his Caucasian friend) 
it is the especial vocation of Toryism to 
strengthen and develop? ,Here we own our- 
selves at fault, and the only solution of the 
problem we can suggest is, that he proposed 
to control the democratic tendencies of the 
nation — as St. Evremond tells us he conquered 
his passions — by indulging them ; or that the 
ex-premier acted on the drunkard’s maxim of 
‘*a hair of the dog that bit you;”’ or that his 
lordship had been studying the doctrine of the 
homeeopathists, who maintain that a disease is 
most effectually cured by drugs which would 
have created it, had it not preéxisted in the 
constitution of the patient. But, this, at 
least, we will make bold to predicate, that, if 
the principles of parliamentary reform advo- 
cated by this journal be fairly compared with 
Mr. Disraeli’s and Mr. Walpole’s, noimpartial 
arbitrators will hesitate to say that we have 
a far better title than they, or those whom 
they represent, to the disputed designation of 
*¢ Conservative.” 

The * Letters of Runnymede,’’ composed 
in obvious imitation of Junius, and filled with 
truculent abuse of every contemporary whig 
of eminence, were the next notable production 
from his pen. They first appeared in the 
‘* Times,’’ and were published in a collected 
shape in 1836, with a Dedication to Sir 
Robert Peel, who was then, it seems, the 
‘* chivalrous” champion who was to transfix 
the dragon of democracy. 


In your chivalry alone is our hope. Clad in 
the panoply of your splendid talents and your 
spotless character, we feel assured that you will 
subdue this unnatural and unnational monster ; 
and that we may yet see sedition, and treason, 
and rapine, rampant as they may have of late 
figured, quail before your power and prowess. 
(P. 36.) 


In 1837, Mr. Disraeli obtained the long- 
coveted object of his ambition. He was 
elected member for Maidstone, The effect of 
his maiden speech in the House of Commons 
is well known. It was cut short by an irre- 
pressible burst of laughter, and he concluded 
with the memorable words: “I have begun 
several times many things, and I have often 
succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, but 
the time will come when you will hear me.’’ 
When Woodfall told Sheridan, after hearing 
his maiden effort, that public speaking was not 
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his line, the future rival of Pitt and Fox re- 
plied, after leaning his head upon his hand for 
a few moments —*‘ I have it in me, and by 
G it shall come out.’’ This was the in- 
stinctive consciousness of latent power; and 
in the same category of sayings may be ranged 
Nelson’s, when, finding his name omitted in 
the despatches, he exclaimed, ‘* Never mind ; 
some “time or other I will have a Gazette to 
myself.’’ But Mr. Disraeli’s threat, vow, or 
promise was simply one of his characterisic 
ebullitions of assurance ; for we will answer 
for it, that he never began anything yet, 
without proclaiming that he should succeed. 
Every one knows the boastful predictions 
which he put forth from time to time touch- 
ing his Budget and the certain duration of 
the Derbyite government, and the unhesitat- 
ing confidence which his credulous friends 
reposed in them until the bubble burst. 
Moreover, there is nothing particularly re- 
markable in the intuitive conviction of a very 
clever man that he should eventually compel 
attention from the House of Commons. ‘The 
chief singularity consisted in the unabashed 
utterance of such an expectation at such a 
moment ; of which, we fully admit, very few 
embryo orators would be found capable. 
Charles Fox failed repeatedly during his first 
session, but it is not mae that he con- 
cluded any one of his unsuccessful efforts with 
a vow of future excellence. 

It also strikes us that, when undue stress 
is laid on this memorable incident in Mr. 
Disraeli’s life, his admirers are apt to lose 
sight of the time he took, and the means he 
used, to verify the prediction. The House, 
having had its laugh, was rather favorably 
disposed than otherwise to give him fair play 
the next time he rose; but, although he 
frequently trespassed on its patience between 
1837 and the downfall of the whig ministry 
in 1841, his talents for debate were not ap- 
preciated ; and he did not acquire what is 
called the ‘‘ ear of the House,’’ without first 
resorting to adventitious aid, and then ap- 
— to the passions and prejudices of its 
east cultivated members. ‘lhe adventitious 
aid in question was that of “‘ Young Eng- 
land ;” the passions and prejudices to which 
we allude were those of the late protectionists. 

When the ‘‘ Young England” party were 
in the zenith of their shortlived celebrity, we 
endeavored to fourm an accurate estimate of 
their alleged vocation, their merits, and their 
pretensions, Declining to concede to them 
the full measure of intellectual preéminence 
which they arrogated, we gave them ample 
credit for generous aspirations, and for energy 
and capacity enough to develop and reduce 
into definite shape their somewhat dream 
schemes for the regeneration of society. We 
saw, or thought we saw, the germs of future 
excellence in the best of their juvenile pro- 

b 
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ductions ; and we still think that they exer- 
cised a wholesome influence on their imme- 
diate contemporaries, by freshening and 
elevating the tone of political discussions, as 
well as by suggesting some new and useful 
trains of sentiment and thought. ‘ It is not 
always necessary,’’ observes Goethe, ‘for 
truth to embody itself; enough if it float 
spiritually about and induce agreement — if, 
like the deep, friendly sound of a bell, it undu- 
lates through the air.’’ But, on the whole, 
we must admit that experience has shown the 
vanity of our more flattering anticipations ; 
for ‘* Young England” has literally left noth- 
ing by which its corporate or collective exist- 
ence can be demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of an inquisitive posterity, except the recol- 
lection of its having been Mr. Disraeli’s first 
stepping-stone to fume. The enthusiastic 
support of a select band of young admirers 
ained for him the vantage-ground, for which, 
insulated and singlehanded, or confounded 
with the crowd, he had long battled fruit- 
lessly. It was as their Coryphzeus that, two 
= at least before the grand schism of 
846, he began to show signs of marked 
hostility towards the late Sir Robert Peel ; 
who had been the constant object of the 
rising rhetorician’s exalted eulogy until all 
rational hope of preferment was at an end. 

It is well known that, on the formation of 
the Conservative Ministry in 1841, Mr. Dis- 
raeli considered himself quite sure of office, 
and was exceedingly surprised at finding that 
Her Majesty had no need of his services. The 
truth is, the ludicrous passages of his erratic 
career were still too freshly remembered, and 
the austere virtue of the minister prevented 
him from closing with a recruit of wavering 
principles and questionable reputation, whose 

“enmity, if the bare notion of such a thing 
had flitted aeross his mind at that time, he 
would have despised. It must remain, there- 
fore, an unsvlved problem whether the secre- 
taryship of the Admiralty, or a —— 
appointment of inferior responsibility, oppor- 
tuuely offered, would not have effected a most 
important change in our parliamentary _his- 
tory for the lust six years. At all events the 
strongest presumptive evidence may be ad- 
duced to show that Mr. Disraeli was actuated 
by private and — motives when he first, 
with his small band, occupied a position a lit- 
tle in front of the main body of Conservatives, 
and manceuvred in such @ manner as to cause 
no inconsiderable annoyance to their then 
honored and revered chief. We can under- 
stand why the Duke of Buckingham left the 
cabinet a few months after he beeame a mem- 
ber of it, and why other consistent Protec- 
tionists were sorely shaken in their allegiance 
by the ‘* New.Tariff;’’ but the ‘“‘ Young Eng- 
land’’ primary ground of quarrel with Sir 
Robert Peel was that he did not go far or fast 
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enough in the Liberal direction. So long as 
they acted in concert, they'were the avowed 
champions of commercial and religious liberty. 
Why then did Mr. Disraeli support and ap- 
plaud this illustrious statesman when he as- 
sumed the reins of power for the supposed 
purpose of upholding * Protection,” and of 
carrying out the traditional doctrines of Tory- 
ism, yet labor unceasingly to undermine his 
influence from the time when he manifested 
a growing predilection for Free Trade, and 
become his bitterest enemy when he finally 
abandoned the Corn Laws as hopelessly inde- 
fensible? We shall endeavor to throw light 
on these points by a few extracts from ‘* Con- 
ingsby,’’ which appeared in 1844, and was 
loudly heralded by the author's disciples as 
an authentic exposition of their creed. 

In the preface to the popular edition of 
1849, the author claims for it a degree of 
authority which it could not be expected to 
command as a mere novel. ‘*It was not,” 
he says, ‘‘originally the intention of the 
writer to adopt the form of fiction as the in- 
strument to scatter his suggestions ; but after 
reflection, he resolved to avail himself of a 
method which, in the temper of the times, 
offered the best chance of influencing opinion.”’ 
He had another obvious reason for choosing 
this form of composition. It afforded him in- 
creased facilities for gratifying his personal 
animosities with comparative impunity. It 
has been objected to the anonymous system 
of English journalism, that it gives undue 
scope to personal spite; so that no one can 
tell whether he may not have made a danger- 
ous enemy by a remark carelessly let drop in . 
the unguarded hours of convivial jatercourse. 
No one, however, has serious cause to dread 
a newspaper attack, unless he invites criticism 
by coming voluntarily before the public in 
some shape. But there is no escaping the 
novelist, who conceives himself licensed to 
introduce portraits, sketches, and caricatures 
under the —— veil of a pseudonym; for, 
even if the predestined victim should happen 
to be obscure and unassuming, he or she may 
be ingeniously brought in as a specimen of 
mock modesty and real insignificance. We 
need hardly add that this practice is diametri- 
cally opposed to the true principles and ap- 
propriate objects of art; which may be one 
reason why some of our cleverest female nov- 
elists have hitherto tried in vain to match the 
exquisite pictures of gocial life bequeathed to 
us by the Burneys and Austens. Amongst 
writers of fiction pretending to respectability, 
Mr. Disraeli has been by much the worst 
offender in this line. Indeed, we should be 
puzzled to name a single natural and probable 
character of his drawing, which is not a ser- 
vile copy from some living original ; and he 
seems to have lost, if he ever possessed, the 
Sbakspear-like genius for generalization or 
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creation, by the ruinous habit of rejecting the 
noetic ideal for the prosaic real— much as 
S is supposed to have forfeited the power of 
convincing the reason of a cultivated audience, 
by perseveringly acting on the hypothesis 
that the only effective mode of operating on 
popular assemblies is to amuse, excite, or 
mystify them. ‘This glaring defect, however, 
by no means diminishes the value of his ro- 
mances when considered as records of his 
passing opinions on men and things, and it 
is solely as indications of these that we now 
beg leave two call attention to the following 
passages from ‘ Coningsby.”” We have al- 
ready seen that the ends of Toryism must be 
attained by democratic measures. Let us 
now ascertain what the conservative chief 
understands by Conservatism. The birth of 
‘* Conservatism” is described in terms which 
would justify a doubt whether it was in any 
respect an improvement on old-fashioned true- 
blue Toryism : — 


No one had arisen, either in Parliament, or the 
Universities, or the Press, to lead the public 
mind to the investigation of principles ; and not 
to mistake, in their reformations, the corruption 
of practice for fundamental ideas. It was this 
perplexed, ill-formed, jaded, shallow generation, 
repeating cries which they did not comprehend, 
and wearied with the endless ebullitions of their 
own barren conceit, that Sir Robert Peel was 
summoned to govern. Jt was from such mate- 
rials, ample ia quantity, but in all spiritual 
qualities most deficient ; with great numbers, 
largely acred, consoled up to their chins, but 
without knowledge, genius, thought, truth, or 
faith, that Sir Robert Peel was to form a ‘* great 
Conservative party on a comprehensive basis.”’ 


So much for the materials; now for the 
manufactured commodity : — 


Conservatism was an attempt to carry on af- 
fairs by substituting the fulfilinent of the duties 
of office for the performance of the functions of 
government ; and to maintain this negative sys- 
tem by the mere influence of property, reputable 
private conduct, and what are called good con- 
nexions. Conservatism discards Prescription, 
shrinks from Principle, disavows Progress ; hav- 
ing rejected all respect for Antiquity, it offers no 
redress for the Present, and makes no prepara- 
tion for the Future. It is obvious, that for a 
time under favorable circumstances, such a con- 
federation might succeed ; but it is equally clear, 
that on the arrival of one of those critical con- 
junctures that will periodically occur in all States, 
and which such an impassioned system is even 
calculated ultimately to create, all power of re- 
sistance will be wanting; the barren curse of 
political infidelity will paralyze all action ; and 
the Conservative Constitution will be discovered 
to be a Caput Mortuum. (P. 98.) 


The attempt to identify the Conservative 
cause with ‘* Protection’’ is thus keenly sat- 
irized : — 
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And now, after all, in 1841, it seemed that 
Taper was right. There was a great clamor in 
every quarter, and the clamor was against the 
whigs and in favor of conservative principles. 
What Canadian timber-merchants meant by con- 
servative principles, it is not difficult to conjec- 
ture ; or West India planters. Jt was tolerably 
clear on the hustings what squires and farmers 
and their followers meant by conservative prin- 
ciples. What they mean by conservative prin- 
ciples now is another question ; and whether 
conservative principles mean something higher 
than the perpetuation of fiscal arrangements, 
some of them very impolitic, none of them very 
important. But no matter what different bodies 
of men understood by the cry in which they all 
joined, the cry existed ; Taper beat Tadpole ; 
and the great conservative party beat the shat- 
tered and exhausted whigs. (P. 457.) 


In connexion with this branch of the sub- 
ject, we must not forget to mention that on 
the 10th of May, 1842, Mr. Disraeli delivered 
a carefully prepared speech on the Tariff, in 
which he expatiated on the ‘‘ great and bene- 
ficial influence of Mr. Huskisson,” and tried to 
ery that all eminent tories, from Pitt to 

eel inclusive, had been the champions of 
Free Trade. 

The opinions on ecclesiastical matters, and 
on the delicate question of the relation of the 
Church to the State, professed by Mr. Disraeli 
during his ‘* Young England’’ days, were an 
exaggerated form of what is popularly termed 
** Puseyism.”” They were thus developed in 
** Coningsby”’ : — 


What can be more anomalous than the present 
connexion between State and Church? Every 
condition on which it was originally consented to 
has been cancelled. That original alliance 
was, in my view, an equal calamity for the Na- 
tion and the Church; but, at least, it was ar 
intelligible compact. Parliament, then consist- 
ing only of members of the Established Church, 
was, on ecclesiastical matters, a lay synod, and 
might, in some points of view, be esteemed a 
necessary portion of Church government. But 
you have effaced this exclusive character of Par- 
liament ; you have determined that a communion 
with the Established Church shall no longer be 
part of the qualification for sitting in the House 
of Commons. There is mo reason, as far as the 
constitution avails, why every member of the 
House of Commons should not be a dissenter. 
But the whole power of the country is concen- 
trated in the House of Commons. The House of 
Commons virtually appoints the bishops. A 
sectarian assembly appoints the bishops of the 
Established Church. They may appoint twenty 
Hoadleys. (Pp. 251—253.) 

Divorce the Church from the State, and the 
spiritual power that struggled against the brute 
force of the dark ages, against tyrannical mon- 
archs and barbarous barons, will struggle again 
in opposition to influences of a different form, but 
of a similar tendency ; equally selfish, equally 
insensible, equally barbarizing. The priests of 
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God are the tribunes of the people. 0! igno- 
rant ! that with such a mission they should ever 
have cringed in the ante-chambers of ministers, 
or bowed before parliamentary committees! (Pp. 
358, 354.) 


At the commencement of the year 1846, 
therefore, when Mr. Disraeli volunteered to 
become the mouthpiece of a Protectionist, No- 
Popery, and anti-Tractarian opposition, he 
himself was a Freetrader and a Puseyite — 
that is, if he ever was anything but what 
appeared to suit his immediate purpose. 
Most assuredly, the more liberal views then 
recently announced by Sir Robert Peel in con- 
nexion with the Maynooth Grant and the 
Corn Laws, might have been expected to re- 
move or soften (instead of aggravating) any 
lurking distrust of that lamented statesman 
which his unrelenting satirist could have con- 
tracted on public grounds, Why, then, did 
Mr. Disraeli lend himself out, as an intellect- 
ual gladiator, to a section of that “ large- 
acred squirearchy’’ with whom he had no 
one view, thought, taste, habit, or sentiment 
in common? ‘The solution of the problem is 
partly to be found in the circumstance on 
which Mr. Henry Drummond opportunely 
fixed attention, namely, that ‘‘ the best heads 
had gone over to the other side ;’’ so that 
Mr. Disraeli might have been actuated by 
motives very similar to those which induced 
the Scotch archer to prefer the service of 
Louis the Eleventh to that of Charles the 
Bold. ‘* The Duke of Burgundy,”’ observed 
Le Balafré to Quentin Durward, ‘‘ charges at 
the head of his nobles and native knights, his 
liegemen of Artois and Hainault. Think 
you, if you were there, or if I were there my- 
self, that we could be much further forward 
than the Duke and all his own brave nobles 
of his own land?’’ On the other hand, he 
added, the King of France had alienated or 
driven away all the best of the hereditary de- 
fenders of his throne. ‘‘ Now, see you not,”’ 
concluded the sagacious mercenary, “in 
which of these stutes a cavalier of fortune 
holds the highest rank, and must come to the 
highest fortune?’ Just so, Mr. Disraeli 
might plausibly have asked himself whether a 
cavalier of fortune was likely to come to the 
highest honor by competing fairly with states- 
men of mereicin Avene reputation, or by con- 
tending for the protectionist leading staff with 
Lord Granby, Mr. Herries, Mr. Walpole, Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Newdegate, and Mr. 
Christopher. 

Strange to say, this mode of accounting for 
his conduct is far more favorable to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman than the explanation of 
it which he has given in the latest of his lit- 
erary productions, ‘‘ Lord George Bentinck : 
A Political Biography.”’ This book was pub- 
lished in January, 1852, about two months 
before his accession to high office, and, consid- 





ering the period of its appearance, and the 
author’s position at the time, we are lost in 
wonder at the astounding audacity of its rev- 
elations. He unblushingly owns that he was 
almost uniformly actuated by the least justifi- 
able class of personal motives, and he nar- 
rates the factious intrigues which he aided or 
suggested, with a chuckling self-complacency, 
indicating about the same notion of political 
morality which a man born blind may be sup- 
posed to have of colors. Mr. Macaulay, after 
alleging ample reasons for the ‘‘ belief that 
those amongst whom Machiavelli lived saw 
nothing shocking or incongruous in his writ- 
ings,’’ observes, ‘‘ it is therefore in the state 
of moral feeling among the Italians of his 
time that we must seek for the real explana- 
tion of what seems most mysterious in the 
life and writings of this remarkable man.”’ 
The now scattered or defunct ‘* Country Party,” 
far from seeing anything objectionable in the 
** Political Biography,”’ eagerly circulated it 
as their text-book and guide. By a parit 
of reasoning, therefore, it is in the state o 
principle among the late Protectionists, that 
we must seek for the real explanation of what 
seems otherwise unaccountable in this book. 
Their beau ideal of a patriotic statesman is, or 
was, one who should be always prepared to 
sacrifice his country to his party ; and the 
public virtues on which, if we may credit 
their chosen and trusted annalist, they laid 
the greatest stress were cupidity and vindic- 
tiveness. For example : — 


The time (the first week in April, 1846) had 
now arrived when it became necessary for those 
who were responsible for the conduct of the pro- 
tectionist party very gravely to consider the state 
of affairs, which had become critical, and to de- 
cide upon the future course. The large majority 
in the House of Lords had extinguished the lin- 
gering hope that the ministerial scheme might 
ultimately be defeated. Vengeance therefore 
had succeeded in most breasts to the more san- 
guine sentiment. The field was lost, but at any 
rate there should be retribution for those who 
had betrayed it. Proud in their numbers, confi- 
dent in their discipline, and elate with their mem- 
orable resistance, the protectionist party as a 
body had always assumed, that when the occa- 
sion was ripe, the career of the minister might 
be terminated : it was not until the period had 
arrived when the means to secure the catastrophe 
were to be decided on, that the difficulty of dis- 
covering them was generally acknowledged. 
How was Sir Robert Peel to be turned out? Here 
was a question which might well occupy the 
musing hours of a Whitsun recess. (P. 230.). 


The suggestion of a formal vote of want of 
confidence is discussed, and rejected for the 
very sufficient reason that it could not have 
been carried. The writer then proceeds : — 


If indeed the whigs had been prepared to form 
@ government on the economical principles of 
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their own budget of 1841, the whole of the pro- 
tectionist party would have arrayed itself under 
their banners, and the landed interest, whose 
honor they would have then saved, would have 
been theirs forever. This was a result which the 
whigs as a party were desirous to accomplish ; 
and a nobleman, whose services have been since 
prematurely lost to the country, and whose ex- 
cellent sense, imperturbable temper, and knowl- 
edge of mankind, had for many years exercised 
a leading influence in the councils of the whigs, 
and always to their advantage, was extremely 
anxious, that by a reconstruction in this spirit 
an end should be put to that balanced state of 
parties, which, if permitted to continue, frus- 
trated the practicability and even the prospect 
of a strong government. What he wished par- 
ticularly to accomplish was, to see Lord George 
Bentinck in the new whig cabinet. But though 
this eminent individual conducted his negotia- 
tions under the happiest auspices, for Lord George 
Bentinck entertained for him great personal re- 
gard, and was united to his son by ties of very 
warm and intimate friendship, his object was not 
attained: Lord John Russell could not recede 
from the Edinburgh letter, and he was more 
valuable to his party than a fixed duty on corn. 
Lord George Bentinck offered, and promised, to 
support the whig government, but would not 
become a member of any administration that was 
not prepared to do justice to the land. (Pp. 231 
— 2383.) 


The nobleman alluded to is, we believe- 
the late Earl of Besborough, who well merited 
the tribute paid in this to his excel- 
lent qualities of head and heart; but what 
Mr. Disraeli terms “‘ his negotiations’’ were 
undertaken on his own responsibility, and 
were never sanctioned or encouraged by any 
chief or authorized representative of the whig 
party. Nor is it credible that, when the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws had been once formall 
proposed by Sir Robert Peel, any leader o 
that party ever dreamed of proposing a fixed 
duty. The prominent peculiarity of this pas- 
sage, however, is quite independent of its 
historical accuracy. The author’s notions 
of political honor may be collected from it. 
He boldly asserts that, in 1846, the whole of 
the protectionist party might have arrayed 
itself under the whig banner without any 
loss of credit or desertion of principle ; and 
that the honor of the landed interest “_— 
have been saved by reverting to the whi 
budget of 1841. Yet every man of them h 
been elected for the purpose of opposing that 
budget. Further comment would be super- 
fluous, and we pass on to other equally illus- 
trative revelations. 


Although a slight circumstance, it ought per- 
haps to be noticed that some change took place 
at the commencement of this session (’47) in the 
local position of parties in the House of Com- 
mons. On the accession of the whigs to office 


in the preceding year, the protectionists had re- 
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tained their seats beneath the gangway on the 
ministerial side. They did this on the reasonable 
ground, that as it was their intention to support 
the general policy of the new government, it was 
unnecessary for them to cross the House with the 
late cabinet which they had themselves mainly 
driven from power. But as time advanced, con- 
siderable convenience was found to result from 
this arrangement, for the protectionists were so 
numerous, that the greater portion of the whigs 
were obliged to range themselves on the benches 
opposite the men whom they had always sup- 
ported, and with whom they were still voting. 
This led to some conversation between the Treas- 
ury bench and Lord George Bentinck ; and it 
was finally agreed that, on the whole, it would 
be more convenient that on the meeting of the 
House in ’47, he should take the seat usually 
occupied by the leader of the Opposition, and 
that his friends should fill the benches generally 
allotted to an adverse party. This was the origin 
of his taking a position which he assumed with 
great reluctance, and of his appearing as the 
chief opponent of a ministry which he was anxious 
to uphold. (P. 371.) 


‘* A long table and a square table, or seats 
about the walls,’’ observes Lord Bacon in his 
** Essay on Counsel,’’ ‘* seem things of form, 
but are things of substance ; for, at a lon 
table, a few at the upper end in effect sway al 
the business ; but, in the other form, there is 
more use of the counsellors’ opinion that sit 
lower.” Just so,as we collect from the fore- 
going statement, the arrangement and parti- 
tion of the seats in the House of Commons, 
or the small or large space below the gangway, 
may seem things of form, but are things of 
substance ; for they may determine the polit- 
ical position of a great party, and public men 
will of course consider a crowded bench, or 
an inconvenient seat, a less tolerable alterna- 
tive than the obligation to act against a gov- 
ernment with which they are disposed to con- 
cur from conviction. ; , 

The following is another startling pas- 
sage :— _ 


When all hope of reconstructing the whig party 
on a broad basis was reluctantly given up, and 
the future ministers reconciled themselves to that 
prospect of a weak government which was so 
clearly foreseen by their sagacious friend, and 
has been subsequently so unfortunately realized, 
those active spirits who busy themselves with the 
measures of parties fixed upon the sugar duties 
as the inevitable question on which the govern- 
ment might be expelled from office. The exist- 
ing government, it was understood, had pledged 
itself to the colonial interest to maintain their 
old policy of excluding slave-grown sugar ; and, 
in fact, it was only by such an engagement that 
the votes of those members of the House of Com- 
mons connected with the two Indies had been lost 
to the Protectionists in the division. It was sup- 
posed that the agricultural interest, having lost 
the protection which the land enjoyed, would not 
be indisposed to console themselves for this de- 
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privation by the enjoyment of cheap sugar, 
especially when the representatives of dear sugar 
had exhibited so decided a predilection for cheap 
bread. But when Lord George Bentinck was 
sounded on this scheme he shook his head, with 
that peculiar expression which always conveyed 
to those who were appealing to him the utter 
hopelessness of their enterprise. ‘* No,’’ he said, 
«*we have nothing to sustain us but our princi- 
ples. We are not privy-councillors, but we may 
be honest men.’? (Pp. 238, 234.) 


If Lord George Bentinck had lived till the 
middle of 1852, he might have discovered that 
it was just possible for privy-councillors to be 
the exact opposite of honest politicians. But 
here again, what are we to think of ‘ those 
active spirits who busy themselves with the 
measures of parties,’’ when they complacently 
relate how they laid themselves open to such 
a rebuke? 

A desperate attempt was made to effect a 
diversion in favor of the Peel government, on 
the night of the division which sealed its fate, 
by putting up Lord Chandos to appeal to the 
conservative sympathies of the protectionist 
opposition. ‘The incident is thus graphically 
related in the ‘* Political Biography” : — 


Very pale, looking like the early portraits of 
Lord Grenville, determined but impassive and 
coldly earnest, Lord Chandos, without any af- 
fectation of rhetorical prélude, said in a clear and 
natural tone that he wished to state his intention 
of recording his vote for the measure of the gov- 
ernment. . . . And he gave succinctly his main 
reasons for so doing. ‘They were told.that the 
question to-night involved a vote of confidence 
in the minister. He did not acknowledge the 
justness of that conclusion. He gave his vote on 
this bill solely with reference to the condition of 
Ireland, but if he could bring his mind to under- 
stand that the question of general confidence in 
the administration was the principal question on 
which they were going to decide to-night, and 
the proper government of Ireland only a second- 
ary one, then he thought it fair to say, that he 
for one was not prepared to vote a want of confi- 
dence in the present conservative government. 
He supported them as an administration founded 
on conservative principles, and he for one did 
not agree, that conservative principles depended 
on tariff regulations, or that the existence of the 
institutions of the country relied upon the main- 
tenance of a fiscal principle. Whatever the 
result of the division, he should have the satis- 
faction of knowing that his vote would be regis- 
tered freely and fairly on the merits of the ques- 
tion, and that he was not actuated by personal 
prejudice or factious opposition. (Pp. 296, 297.) 


Considered and judged from the conserva- 
tive point of view, Lord Chandos’ position 
was unassailable; and in refusing to admit 
that ‘‘conservative principles depended on 
tariff regulations,’ his lordship did little 
more than paraphrase the language of ‘‘ Con- 
ingsby.”’ But all the writer’s sympathies are 


\reserved for the enlightened patriots who did 
think that the existence of the institutions of 
the country depended on a fiscal restriction. 
In the most enthusiastic spirit of hero-wor- 
ship, and in a style worthy of the late George 
Robins, he exclaims : — 


They trooped on: all the men of metal and 
large-acred squires, whose spirit he had so often 
quickened and whose counsel he had so often 
solicited in his fine conservative speeches in 
Whitehall Gardens. Mr. Bankes, with a parlia- 
mentary name of two centuries, and Mr. Chris- 
topher, from that broad Lincolnshire which pro- 
‘tection had created ; and the Mileses and the 
Henleys were there ; and the Duncombes, the 
Liddells, and the Yorkes ; and Devon had sent 
there the stout heart of Mr. Buck —and Wilt- 
shire the pleasant presence of Walter Long. Mr. 
Newdegate was there, whom Sir Robert had him- 
self recommended to the confidence of the electers 
of Warwickshire, as one of whom he had the 
highest hopes ; and Mr. Alderman Thompson 
was there, who, also through Sir Robert’s se- 
lection, had seconded the assault upon the whigs, 
led on by Sir John Buller. But the list is too 
long ; or good names remain behind. (P. 300.) 


Most of the self-same worthies ‘‘ trooped on”’ 
also, with equal docility, when they were re- 
quired to vote that the very policy for which 
they had persecuted their former leader had 
contributed to the prosperity of the nation; 
and well might they cower and shrink aside 
to let the avenging bolt pass on to its destined 
object, when Mr. Sidney Herbert, pointing to 
the centre figure in a group on the Treasury 
Benches, exclaimed : —* If you want to see a 
specimen of humiliation — which, God knows, 
is always a painful sight—look there.” 
Little less mortifying was the high-minded 
remonstrance addressed to them by Lord Gran- 
by, when he reminded them that, if they were 
honestly and in good faith about to, recégnize 
the advantage of “‘ unrestricted competition,” 
some expiatory rite was due to the manes of 
the departed statesman who had been driven 
from power and denounced as a traitor for 
preceding them in the same line of policy. It 
is no excuse to say, that they did not join in 
the personal invectives which were lavished 
on the late Sir Robert Peel, but merely eanc- 
tioned them by their acquiescence, or ani- 
mated the actual assuilant by their cheers. It 
wae their clamorous, almost savage, applause 
which enabled their champion to obtain his 
semblance of a triumph over their once ven- 
erated leader, who, at the very moment when 
his haughty spirit seemed to quail, might have 
retorted — 
Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox, Dii me terrent — 


the ‘* Dii’’ being about upon a par, in taste, 
manners, and impartiality, with the ** Gods’’ in 
the shilling gallery of a metropolitan theatre. 
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It is observed by Mr. Disraeli, in ‘‘ Vivian 
Grey,”’ that ‘‘ the only rival to be feared by a 
man of spirit is a clever boy ;”’ and the bois- 
terous scenes which too frequently disgraced 
the House of Commons in 1846, beara marked 
analogy to those in which a smart and forward 
lad is encouraged to make a set at some grave 
and respectable person, who cannot retort 
without a loss of dignity. If the attention of 
the late protectionists could be recalled to the 
expan of which we speak, some of them would 
de not a little astonished at the sort of face- 
tiousness which then threw them into con- 
vulsions of delight, as well as at the coarse 
vituperation which they rapturously approved. 
The following passage from Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech, on the third reading of the Corn Bill, 
immediately precedes the peroration, and was 
received with ** roars of laughter’’ : — 

‘“* The day after the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman (Peel) made his first exposition of his 
scheme, a gentleman well known in this 
House and learned in all the political secrets 
behind the scenes, met me, and said, ‘ Well, 
what do you think of your chief's plan?’ Not 
knowing exactly what to say, but taking up 
a phrase which has been much used in this 
House, I observed, ‘ Well, I suppose it’s a 
great and comprehensive plan.’ ‘Oh,’ he 
replied, ‘we know all about it. It was 
offered to us. It is not his plan; it’s Pop- 
kins’ plan!’ And is England to be governed 
by Popkins’ plan? Will he go to the country 
with it? Will he go with it to that ancient 
and famous England, that once was governed 
by statesmen — by Burleighs and by Walsing- 
hams, by Bolingbrokes and Walpoles, by a 
Chatham and a Canning — will he go to it 
with this fantastic scheme of some presumptu- 
ous pedant ?”’ 

The sole point, such as it is, of this care- 
fully prepared and eminently successful pas- 
sage, depends upon the name, Popkins, 
which, if the story be not altogether apocry- 
phal, was evidently substituted for the real 
one by the speaker. The notion, however, is 
not original. In Lord Normanby’s “ Yes and 
No,” a fine gentleman bets twenty to one 
against the favorite for ‘‘ the Derby,” on the 
strength of the owner’s name —urging that 
it was morally impossible for a Snooks to win 
‘* the blue riband of the Tarf.’’ 

‘* A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
who hears it ;’’ the maxim is no less true of a 
speech ; and a very limited quantity of elo- 
quence will go a long way, when the orator 
makes it his main business to humor and chime 
in with the excited feelings and confirmed prej- 
udices of those whose favor he is anxious to 
conciliate. A thorough appreciation of the 
prevalent weakness in this respect is the secret 
of Mr. Disraeli’s elevation. 

There are two modes of getting on — by 
directly appealing to superior minds, or by 
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obtaining the support of numbers through 
their passions and prejudices, and then 
demanding power as their representative ; in 
other words, by playing off the nonsense of the 
country against its sense. Mr. Disraeli has 
chosen the latter. His principal claim to dis- 
tinction rests on his adroit management of the 
foolish and the vain. [lis admirers do not 
dwell on the justness of his views, the purity of 
his motives, the solidity of his acquirements, or 
the excellence of his measures. They say in 
effect : ‘* See to what a height he bas raised 
himself by his unaided exertions ; observe 
how many ‘inen of metal and large-acred 
squires’ swear by him despite of his race. 
How could all this have come to pass unless he 
were an orator and statesman of the first 
water!’? We admit the premises, but we 
dispute the inference. The tide which, taken 
at the flood, led Aim on to fortune, was a 
phenomenon which may not occur again for 
centuries, but the qualities required to float 
upon it were by no means of corresponding 
rarity. We could name half-a-dozen public 
men who could have anticipated him, had 
they not been restrained by their sense of 
honor and their convictions. More than one 
distinguished Peelite would, if he had aban- 
doned his principles, and joined the protec- 
tionists, have been hailed as leader by tris 
new party. ** Go, my son,’’ said Oxenstiern, 
** and see with how little wisdom the world is 
governed.”” Go, he might have added, and 
mark with how slender a stock of genuine 
merit men rise to wealth, station, or celeb- 
rity. Little more than a year ago an aston- 
ished nation saw thirty or forty very common- 
4 noblemen and gentlemen appointed to 

igh offices, and sixteen or seventeen of them 
made privy councillors, by way of reward for 
the intemperate and mischievous advocacy of 
an explodederror. Would they have been so 
promoted had they not lagged behind their 
most enlightened contemporaries? Or what, 
at this hour, would be the position of Mr. 
Disraeli himself, had he been uniformly true 
and consistent—had he conscientiously 
chosen his party, or side, and stuck to it — 
had he, above all, abided gallantly by the 
only cause which he ever appeared to have 
thoroughly at heart —the cause of the op- 
pressed brethren of his race 

This brings us to what might have been the 
brightest, and is likely to turn out the darkest, 
chapter in his history. We allude, of course, 
to his mode of dealing with the Jewish Claims, 
which he advocated more eloquently than dis- 
creetly for many years, and virtually aban- 
doned when he found it more profitable to 
enlist in the service of intolerance. The ma- 
tured views of this important subject, which 
he first developed in ‘* Tanered,” will be found 
in the 24th chapter of the “ Political Biogra- 
phy.”’ Lord George Bentinck, it will be re- 
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membered, resigned the leadership to which 
his Caucasian friend eventually succeeded, 
rather than humor the Spooners and Newde- 
gates by codperating with them in their big- 
otry. ‘* The difficulty,” observes Mr. Disraeli, 
‘* arose from the member elect for the City of 
London being not only of the Jewish race, but, 
unfortunately, believing only in the first part 
of the Jewish religion.’ It follows that Chris- 
tianity is only the second part of the Jewish 
religion ; and the author deems the second as 
of less authority than the first, or, at least, as 
of only equal authority : — 


When the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation 
was consummated, a divine person moved on the 
face of the earth in the shape of a child of Israel, 
not to teach but to expiate. True it is that no 
word could fall from such lips, whether in the 
form of profound parable, or witty retort, or 
preceptive lore, but to guide and enlighten ; but 
they who, in those somewhat lax effusions, which 
in these days are honored with the holy name of 
theology, speak of the morality of the Gospel as 
a thing apart and of novel revelation, would do 
well to remember that in promulgating such doc- 
trines they are treading on very perilous ground. 
There cannot be two moralities ; and to hold that 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity could teach 
a different morality from that which had been 
already revealed by the First Person of the Holy 
Trinity, is a dogma so full of terror that it may 
perhaps be looked upon as the ineffable sin 
against the Holy Spirit. (P. 487.) 


He contends, on the strength of a very pecu- 
liar theory of vice and virtue — looking indeed, 
very like Predestination in its most objection- 
able shape— that mankind owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Jewish race, as well as a 
tribute of respect to the memory of Pontius 
Pilate and Judas Iscariot. ‘* The crucifixion,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ of our blessed Lord in the form 


of a Jewish prince,’’ is not their shame, but P 


their glory : — 


If the Jews had not prevailed upon the Romans 
to crucify our Lord, what would have become of 
the Atonement? But the human mind cannot 
contemplate the idea that the most important 
deed of time could depend upon human will. 
The immolators were predrdained like the victim, 
and the holy race supplied both. Could that be 
a crime which secured for all mankind eternal 
joy? 
gates of Paradise? Such a tenet would sully 
and impugn the doctrine that is the corner-stone 
of our faith and hope. (Pp. 488, 489.) 


Yet this ‘ sublime claim,”’ as he terms it, 
is declared untenable, and cannot be allowed 
without risking the revival of the Druidical 
rites and the relapse of the most enlightened 
nations of the civilized world into Paganism. 
The 25th chapter of the ‘* Biography”’ opens 
thus : — 


The views expressed in the preceding chapter 
were not those which influenced Lord George 
CCCCLXXI, LIVING AGE, YOL.1. 38 
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Which vanquished Satan, and opened the; 
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Bentinck in forming his opinion that the civil: 
disabilities of those subjects of Her Majesty who 
profess that limited belief in divine relation which 
is commonly called the Jewish religion, should 
be removed. He had supported a measure to 
this effect in the year 1833, guided in that con- 
duct by his devoted attachment to the equivocal 
principle of religious liberty, the unqualified 
application of which principle seems hardly con- 
sistent with that recognition of religious truth 
by the State to which we yet adhere, and with- 
out which it is highly probable that the northern 
and western races, after a disturbing and rapidly 
degrading period of atheistic anarchy, may fatally 
recur to their old national idolatries, modified 
and mythically dressed up according to the spirit 
of the age. (Pp. 508, $09.) 


This is a handsome tribute to the spirit of 
bigotry, and has doubtless been duly appreci- 
ated by his political associates ; but between 
the Puseyism of ** Coningsby’’ and the Hebra- 
ism of this ‘* Biography,’’ we should conceive 
that he will still experience considerable diffi- 
culty in getting himself recognized in Exeter 
Hall, or by the National Club, as the predr- 
dained champion of the Church. 

Between 1846 and 1852, Mr. Disraeli, as if 
divining the very post that was in store for 
him, gave up a great deal of his attentions to 
the study of finance ; but he might have said 
of the elementary doctrines of political econo- 
my what the Marechal Duke of Richelieu said 
of the rules of grammar —that he had quar- 
relled with them at the outset of life, and could 
never afterwards make up the difference. Per- 
haps no embryo Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ever talked a larger quantity of nonsense on 
fiscal topics within a given space of time. One 
year he was to relieve the landed interest by 
extending the land tax ; the year following, he 
roposed to create an abundance of * cheap 
capital”’ by reducing the National Debt ; and 
then again the British farmers were to be en- 
abled to defy foreign competition by a diminu- 
tion in ** the cost of production.’’ 

He has recently boasted, that, although a 
protectionist leader, he never dreamed of re- 
verting to ‘* Protection’’ ; yet the ‘* charmed 
weapon” with which he entreated the farmers 
to arm their champion was undoubtedly a 
system of import duties. His favorite measure, 
however, was the transfer of local burdens to 
the Consolidated Fund ; and this he reproduced 
annually, until he was compelled to take a 
serious view of its justice and practicability, 
when he suddenly discovered that it had be- 
come superfluous. Indeed, it is a remarkable 
fact, and a striking illustration of the total 
want of soundness and earnestness in his prop- 
ositions, that not a single feature of any one 
of his amateur budgets was retained in his 
official production of December last. Still 
he had so far contrived to impose upon the 
least discerning portion of the public that 
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when, installed in Downing Street, he pro- 
claimed the advent of a new era in finance, 
many commercial men, who ought to have 
known better, began to speculate on the possi- 
bility of his being able to realize the expecta- 
tions which he held forth. 

As for the large majority of the Derbyites, 
the faith they reposed in him was boundless, 
and he unhesitatingly promised them a long 
and secure lease of office if they would be 
implicitly guided by his counsels. In an evil 
hour they consented. A dull man’s best 
chance of remaining honest, particularly in a 
speculative and cultivated age, is to stick fast 
to the political and religious creed in which 
he has Som brought upy If he tries to reason, 
he is lost. He is caught by sophistries, which 
would be detected at the first glance by a 
trained mind of ordinary acuteness ; and he is 
apt to plume himself on being a clever in- 
triguer, when he is neither more nor less than 
a self-sufficient dupe. When Mr. Cayley, who 
in point of understanding is considerably 
above the average of his protectionist associ- 
ates, indited a long epistle to the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
to prove that the free-trade resolution, in which 
the majority of them concurred, was to be in- 
terpreted in a non-natural sense, he evidently 
was not aware that he was merely reviving 
the style of casuistry which had been perma- 
nently discredited by the ‘ Provincial Let- 
ters ;’’ and he forgot that the resolution in 
question being the result of a compromise, 
any denial or evasion of its plain meaning 
might be deemed dishonorable as well as 
Jesuitical. As for the magnates of Quarter- 
Session, who went about playing ‘ Vivian 
Grey,”’ making light of principle, and talking 
of office as the a rational object of a sen- 
sible statesman; they needed a satirist like 
the famous Duchess of Marlborough, who, 
having got hold of the youthful production of 
a heavy nobleman in which his lordship had 
tried to be pleasant and profligate, reprinted 
it with a frontispiece representing an elephant 
dancing on the slack rope. A commonplace, 
decorous, and respectable politician, who for- 
feits his respectability, may be compared to 
an ugly woman who has lost her character, 
He has thenceforth nothing to fall back upon , 
and what Dr. Johnson calls the most poignant 
of all feelings, the remorse for a crime com- 
mitted in vain, is all that is now left to man 
of the most prominent members of the ‘* Coun- 

Party.” 

So firm, however, was their confidence in 
their ‘‘ mystery-man,”’ that it was not until 
some days after the promulgation of his 
Budget, that they began to entertain misgiv- 
ings as to his infallibility. They were re- 
_—_ warned that a coup de main in English 

nce would be a gross folly, if it were not 
fortunately a moral impossibility. They per- 
severed in hoping against hope, that the 
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something ‘looming in the future” would 
= their salvation after all; and they could 
ardly credit their senses when they saw 
their financial Phaeton let go the reins and 
tumble headlong from his seat. His own 
astonishment was little inferior to theirs, for 
he thought his Budget a masterpiece, and is 
still, we are credibly informed, utterly at a 
loss to understand why it was unpopular with 
both town and country, and so rapidly precip- 
itated his fall. The source of their credulity 
and his confirmed delusion may, we suspect, 
be traced to some of his personal habits and 

culiarities, which are thus described by Mr. 
rancis : — ‘* Like Sir Robert Peel, he appears 
to isolate himself — to have no associates in 
the House, except those forced on him by 
the immediate necessity of party. This iso- 
lation and self-absorption are equally conspic- 
uous, whether he is quiescent or in activity. 
Observe him anywhere about the House, in 
the lobbies or in the committee-rooms ; you 
never see him in confidential communication 
with any one.” 

A self-dependent and self-absorbed man be- 
trays nothing; but, on the other hand, he 
learns nothing except from books, he loses the 
advantage of testing his measures or specula- 
tions by discussion, and the working every- 
day world of feeling and —— remains a 
sealed volume to him. ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
sir,’ observed Dr. Johnson, in reference to 
Lord Loughborough, “it is when you come 
close toa mau in conversation that you dis- 
cover what his real abilities are ; to make a 
speech in a publicassembly isa knack. Now, 
T honor Thurlow ; Thurlow is a fine fellow ; 
he fairly puts his mind to yours.” 

It has Son surmised that Mr. Disraeli, in 
in this respect, bears a closer resemblance to 
Lord Loughborough than to Lord Thurlow. 
Nor, indeed, do we well see how he could go 
on playing his favorite part of ‘* mystery- 
man,” if he were in the habit of patting 
mind to mind, or of conversing, in the ful 
meaning of the word, with men and women 
who might fairly claim to stand on an intellect- 
ual level with him; which is a very different 
thing from talking overa Marquis of Carabas, 
or showing off to a select and not over-wise 
circle of worshippers.* ‘‘I wish to Heaven 
that young man would risk himself,” ex- 


Y | claimed Canning, on first hearing an embryo 


orator. The same wish must have risen re- 
peatedly to the lips of many who have marked 


*<< Nature descends down to infinite smallness. 
Mr. has his parasites; and if you take a 
large buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at it ina 
microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little 
ugly insects crawling about it, which doubtless 
think their fly to be the bluest, grandest, and 
most important animal in the universe, and are 
convinced the world would be at an end if it 
ceased to buzz.”’ 





(Peer Plymley.) 
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Mr. Disraeli’s studied caution and absence of 
excitability at moments which seemed to in- 
vite the open and unrestrained interchange of 
sentiment and thought. Whatever inferences 
may be drawn from the silence or reserve of 
authors and heroes whose laurels have been 
earned in the closet or the field, there must be 
something wrong in the mental or moral con- 
formation of a man who can make showy 
speeches in public, and who confessedly pos- 
sesses a lively fancy, a well-stored memory 
and-a remarkable command of language, yet 
cannot or will not ‘ risk himself *’ in the ani- 
mated and careless intercourse of cultivated 
society. There must be some designs and 
motives, or modes of thinking, which will not 
bear the light ; or some weak point which he 
wishes to cover ; or he dreads the consequen- 
ces of any impulsive movement on his own 
part, or on that of an antagonist who may re- 
solve to draw him out and try conclusions 
with him when he is not protected by the 
forms of parliamentary debate. 

A rhetorician devoid of earnestness, and 
anxious only for self-display, can hardly be 
subjected to a more embarrassing ordeal than 
that of good table-talk. Its sudden breaks, 
quick turns, and elliptical transitions, are 
futal to his tactics. He is like a column of 
infantry vainly endeavoring to deploy into 
line under fire; or he may be compared to 
Monsieur Jourdain, when, fresh from his 
fencing lesson, he is pinned against the wall 
by one of Toinette’s home-thrusts. By way 
of illustrating our meaning, let us suppose 
that the substance of Mr. Disraeli’s first 
speech on his Budget had been mentioned at 
a private party. If he had begun to argue 
there that the protectionists had never agi- 
tated for ‘‘ Protection ’’ since 1846, because 
they had never brought the question specific- 
ally before either house of Parliament, he 
would scarcely have been allowed to finish 
his sentence. ‘*What do you say then to 
C’Connell’s omission to move for the Repeal 
of the Union? Does it follow that he never 
agitated for itt’? would have been instantly 
and triumphantly retorted. Or, let us take 
another instance from his second speech on 
the same subject, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, in answer to the objection, that his re- 
served surplus of 400,000/. was virtually 
ereated hy adding to the national debt, he 
expatiated on the abuses of the Loan Fund., 
If he had attempted such an evasion amongst 
friends, he would have been checked and told 
to keep to the point, namely, whether his sur- 

lus was or was not the product of a continu- 
ing credit. In short, his three, four, and five 
hours’ orations would have been reduced to 
marvellously small dimensions if he had omit- 
ted everything which would have been deemed 
superfluous by a select company of financiers. 














But, of course, we must not be understood as 


maintaining that amplification, with an ad- 
mixture of commonplace, is always unsuita- 
ble ina set speech. All that we venture to 
suggest is, that it is sometimes easier to dis- 
pense with solid materials, and to build on 
shallow foundations, in a popular assembly 
than at a dinner-table. 

The late Sir Robert Peel's reserve proceeded 
from a totally distinct cause, and — high 
moral courage rather than a moral defect. It 
was his matured conviction, that a minister 
ought not to communicate his intentions or 
meditated measures befure the time fixed for 
their formal announcement ; and he was con- 
tent to endure any extent of obloquy rather 
than to break through what he deemed a sal- 
utary rule. He suffered bitterly from over- 
punctilious attention to it, and there wasa 
— of his career, when a dash of Lord 
Melbourne’s fascinating indiscretion would 
have been invaluable to the more sedate and 
cautious statesman. If he had gone about 
amongst the influential country gentlemen 
during the autumn of 1845, and frankly com- 
municated the difficulty he felt in acting up 
to the expectations which he had permitted 
them to indulge as to the Corn Laws, very 
few, if any, would have sanctioned a factious 
combination to run him down. It would be 
curious if Mr. Disraeli, who rose by this very 
weakness of his illustrious victim, should find 
his own fall precipitated by an analogous 
fault of manner and disposition ; which, in his 
case, must be too deeply routed to be ex- 
changed for the outward and visible signs of 
a non-existing congeniality. It is at all 
events clear, that if a party leader insists on 
playing the unseen oracle or the Oriential 
despot with his followers, he fearfully in- 
creases his responsibilities ; for, if he fails, 
they will most assuredly exact ample atone- 
ment for the humiliation and disappointment 
which they have gone through. And fail he 
must, when he tries to delude a nation by the 
same arts which have enabled him to figure 
for a period as the organ and mouthpiece of a 
faction. 

When Mr. Disraeli announced his “ new 
rinciples and new policies” on the 17th of 
uly last, at Aylesbury, he had evidently not 

reflected that he was speaking as the finance 
minister of a mighty commercial empire, 
which weuld look for the realization of his 
pledge, and whose fiscal relations might be 
very seriously disturbed by it. We firmly be- 
lieve that he had neither defined principles 
nor specific policies in his mind, when he thus 
took credit for a projected revision of taxatiun 
which would please everybody without dis- 
pleasing wt but that he was simply in- 
dulging his habitual Cambyses’ vein, and 
that he trusted to the chapter of accidents». 
or to his own versatility, for getting him oat. 
of the scrape when, if ever, the hour of reek- 
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oning sheuld actually arrive. Unluckily for 
him, people refused to believe that he could 
so far have forgotten his change of pa 
as to intend nothing more than an ad captan- 
dum harangue ; and when Parliament met, he 
had no alternative but to introduce a Budget, 
which, if not entirely original, should rise 
above commonplace, or to confess himself a 
charlatan. If he had regarded the well-un- 
derstood interest of the Derby government, 
he would, notwithstanding, have rested satis- 
fied with the quiet and unpretending applica- 
tion of the calculated or anticipated surplus ; 
but vanity overcame prudence ; he could not 
bear to be twitted as the ‘ bottle-conjurer,”’ 
and he brought forward a bundle of proposals 
which have earned him a most unenviable 
preéminence amongst finance-ministers, past, 
present, or tocome. Horace Walpole relates 
that Sir Francis Dashwood, Lord Bute’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened his first 
and only Budget (for 1763) so injudiciously, 
and with so little intelligence of the exigen- 
cies of the period, that he himself was after- 
wards driven to admit his incapacity, and 
dolorously observed : ‘* People will point at 
me and say, there goes the worst Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that ever appeared.’’ Let 


the manes of this defunct financier be com- 
forted ; for Mr. Disraeli, considering his op- 
portunities, will probably rank with posterity 


as the worst. 

Then how happened it that this miracle of 
ingenuity, who is believed to have had carte 
blanche from his colleagues, and was certainly 
checked by no conviction of his own — blun- 
dered so egregiously when his whole political 
fortunes, and those of his party, as well as 
his reputation for practical statesmanship 
which still trembled in the balance of public 
opinion, were at stake! Eithera po or a 
popular Budget might have served his turn ; 
and after three months’ study, with all the 
aids and appliances of office, he produced one 
which proved both unsound and unpopular, 
nay, which, whilst running counter to every 
tory tradition, and tending to the subversion 
of the national credit, was coldly received by 
the agriculturalists and clamorously denounced 
bythe town constituencies? The solution of 
theproblem is that Mr. Disraeli never was, 
and never will be, a practical legislator or a 
statesman. He is emphatically a rhetorician, 
a man of words. There are few things that 
can be done by dint of words, which he can- 
not or will not do ; but as for earnest thought, 
efficient action, well-defined aim, sound knowl- 
edge, or sincere purpose, he has none of them. 
Endowed with many choice endowments which 
are requisite to oratorical excellence, he ranks 
ineffably below the first class of orators who 
have illustrated our parliamentary history ; 
and it is consolatory to every lover of truth to 
mark, how iavarially his most polished and 
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pointed sarcasms tinkle reg | against 
the impenetrable shield of Mr. Gladstone's 
moral superiority, or fall upon the proud 
crest of a high-minded and fearless antagonist 
of Lord John Russell’s ‘- ° like the foam 
of a breaker upon a rock. Far from having 
reason to complain of circumstances, Mr. 
Disraeli, in our opinion, has been most mate- 
rially indebted to them for his oratorical 
triumphs ; and the chances are immeasurably 
against any project which he may entertain 
of being enabled to play over again the strange 
game of 1846. 

When Walter Scott, on finding the demand 
forthis poetry growing slack, commenced the 
Waverley novels, Byron said of him that, 
if this new vein should fail or be exhausted, 
his versatile and copious genius would enable 
him to strike outa third ora fourth road to 
renovated and redoubled popularity. An 
equally acute and more experienced judge of 
intellectual capabilities —the late Richard 
Lalor Shiel — took a widely different view of 
Mr. Disraeli’s resources when he remarked 
that the death of Sir Robert Peel had left his 
persecutor much in the condition of a dissect- 
ing surgeon without a subject. There were 
sundry peculiarities of character and position 
which rendered that lamented statesman both 
vulnerable and sensitive to a rare and excep- 
tional degree ; and the only branch of public 
speaking in which Mr. Disraeli has hitherto 
approximated to excellence is aggressive per- 
sonality. The form may vary; it may be 
sarcasin, sneer, irony, ridicule, satire, or in- 
vective. But all his happiest efforts are marked 
by the same distinctive quality. He cannot 
shine without offensiveness. His passages of 
arms are not worth commemorating unless he 
draws blood. He cannot be ranked with de- 
baters, like the late Charles Buller — 

Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Never carried a heartstain away on its blade. 
Tle is more fitted to be ranged in the same 
category with those who, ‘‘ when they cannot 
wield the sword, snatch the dagger, and when 
they cannot barb it and make it rankle in the 
wound, steep it in venom, that it may fester 
in the scratch.’’ He is the Paganini of the 
rhetorical art ; and his renown as first fiddle 
depends on the skill and felicity with which 
he executes so many tunes, with variations, 

upon one string. 

We have carefully perused the whole of 
Mr. Disraeli’s printed speeches, with the 
view of making a collection of their ‘‘ beau- 
ties; and the result of our search is even 
more unsatisfactory than we could have antic- 
ipated. They possess the high merit of lucid- 
ity in statement and narration ; but they are 
deficient in arrangement, condensation, and 
logical connexion: the transitions are com- 
monly forced, and the ornaments almost always 
meretricious. They neither instruct nor im- 
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prove. They do not make his hearers or 
readers wiser or better. They do not guide 
the judgment, enlighten the understanding, or 
exalt the feelings. As Cicero says of Epicurus, 
‘* Nil magnificum, nil generosum sapit,”” Judg- 
ing either from internal evidence or from their 
known effects, we should infer that not one of 
them was seriously framed or intended to per- 
suade or convince, or to advance any affirma- 
tive proposition, or any line of policy, or any 
measure of his own; but that the main aim 
of each was either to gratify his morbid fond- 
ness for notoriety, or to depreciate some indi- 
vidual who had wounded his vanity, stood in 


enmity in some manner. 





—the phrase of “ organized h risy,’’ as 
seated’ % the Peel Siulaisholen Hs the 
same time— the sneering remark in the 
Maynooth debate of 1845, that ‘* with him 
(Peel) great measures were always rested 
on small precedents, that he always traced 
the steam-engine back to the tea-kettle ; that, 
in fact, all his precedents were tea-kettle pre- 
cedents’’— the double-barrel discharged at 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert, by 
the warning, that ‘‘ another place (the House 
of Lords) may be drilled into a guard-room, 
and the House of Commons into a vestry ;”’ 


,and the comparison of his illustrious victim, 
the way of his advancement, or provoked his | first, to a “‘ great parliamentary middle-man,”’ 


For this reason he| and subsequently to a ‘great appropria- 


is most powerful in reply ; the more especially | tion clause.’’ Equally cutting and well-chosen 


because his choicest 
are carefully prepared beforehand, and cannot 
easily be made to wear an impromptu air in 
an opening speech. 

Most of the greatest speakers, ancient and 
moderna, have been eminent in the vituperative 
branch of the art; but, to the best of our in- 
formation and belief, it is not true of more than 
one or two of them that their highest triumphs 
were achieved in it, and it is true of none that 
they entirely neglected the other branches, or 
cultivated them without fruit. But not only 


has Mr. Disraeli produced nothing comparable 


to Pitt’s speech on the Slave Trade, or Fox's 
on the Westminster Scrutiny, or Burke’s on 
the American War, or Sheridan’s on the Be- 

ums of Oude, or Grattan’s on the Irish Dec- 
aration of Rights, or Plunkett’s on the Cath- 
olic question, or any one of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
or Lord Brougham’s most admired effusions ; 
but, as regards purely ornamental rhetoric, no 
effort of his fancy deserves to be named in the 
same day with the glowing and graceful im- 
ugery of Canning —as in the well-known allu- 
sion to the ships in Plymouth harbor. The 
finest passage in this line which Mr. Francis 
can cull from his hero’s orations, is the one in 
which he warns the Manchester school that 
‘* there is no reason why they should form an 
exception to that which history has mournfully 
recorded ; why they, too, should not fade like 
the Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian 
palaces.”’ 

With regard to the distinctive character of 
Mr. Disraeli’s eloquence, Mr. Francis’ inquiries 
and researches have unconsciously led him to 
the same conclusion. Almost every para- 
graph, sentence, or phrase which he adduces 
to illustrate Mr. Disraeli’s style, or to raise 
the critical estimate of his genius, is a personal 
attack — express, implied, involved, or insin- 
uated. We will cite a few of the most re- 
markable quoted for this purpose by the par- 
tial biographer. He mentions, as eminently 
successful, the imputation levelled against the 
— in 1844, of being “‘ one who menaced 


its, his purpuret panni, | 








were his weapons when, returning again and 
again to the charge he advised Sir Robert to 
‘stick to quotation, because he never quoted 
any passage that had not previously received 
the meed of parliamentary approbation” — 
compared him to the Turkish admiral who 
steered the fleet confided to him straight into 
the enemy's port; and denounced him as a 
‘* political pedlar, who, adopting the prin- 
ciples of free-trade, had bought his party in 
the cheapest market, and sold them in the 
dearest.’’ These may be favorable specimens 
of wit, cleverness, fancy, keen observation, 
adroit application, or quick perception. But 
their glitter and point are not more remark- 
able than the worthlessness and heaviness of 
the materials in which they are imbedded, 
or on which they lie, ‘ like lumps of marl on 
a barren moor, encumbering what they cannot 
fertilize.’’ 

Aware of the limits within which nature or 
habit had circumscribed the abilities of this 
remarkable personage, we were consequently 
by no means disposed, or the occasion of the 
famous Thiers’ plagiarism, to give him credit 
for being able to compose an original eulogium 
on the ** hero of a hundred fights,’’ of equal 
or greater merit than what he stole ready- 
made. He is by habit and frame of mind o 
structive rather than constructive, better qual- 
ified for depreciating objects of popular esteem 
than for exalting them; and we happen to 
know that, prior to the detection of the theft, 
the stolen part (occupying between thirty-five 
and forty lines in the newspaper reports) of 
his Wellington performance, was exultingly 
adduced by his admirers to prove that he 
could shine, when it suited him, in a line for 
which he had been deemed radically unfit.* 


* The passages in question were first quoted in 
a translated shape in the ‘ Morning Chronicle”’ 
of July 4, 1848, in refutation of some depreciatory 
remarks of Mr. Disraeli’s on the “‘ military mind.” 
We learn from the same paper of the 25th of No- 
vember last, that the Right Honorable Gentleman 
has paid us also the high compliment of printing 


is friends whilst he cringed to his opponents,”’ | as his own some striking reflections of a celebrated 
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We confidently appeal to any one who was 
present at the ley of his studied attack 
on Sir Charles Wood and Sir James Graham, 
in reference to our relations with France, 
whether — apart from its factious and mis- 
chievous spirit — this exhibition was not prosy 
and wearisome in the extreme, till he began 
to let off the squibs and crackers which he had 
reserved for the finale, and most of which, as 
usual, exploded very much to the annoyance 
and confusion of his friends. With what face 
can they attribute revolutionary tendencies 
to the Aberdeen and Russell ministry, if, 
since its formation, ‘no radical can venture 
abroad for fear of being caught and converted 
into a conservative statesman?’ or how can 
they affect dread of Sir James Graham's 
** progress,’’ if, as they were antithetically 
told, ** it consists in standing still.”’ But his 
closing speech on his Budget affords the most 
striking examples to show how habitually 
and instinctively he resorts to sarcasm or 
vituperation when he is hard-pressed. He 
had concentrated all his energies to leave a 
terrible impression of his beak and talons, as 
he alighted vulture-like on foe after foe. With 
the look, tone, and attitude of Kean’s Shy- 
lock, he dealt about him like the Veiled 
Prophet — 


MR. 


In vain he yells his desperate curses out ; 
Deals death promiscuously to all about ; 

To foes that charge, and coward friends that fly, 
And seems of all the Great Arch-Enemy. 

And the sole joy his baffled spirit knows 

In this forced flight is— murdering as he goes. 


There is, we regret to say, a prevalent ten- 
dency, both in and out of the House of Com- 
mons, to admire this description of display, 
without pausing to consider the precise quali- 


ties of head and heart indicated by it. Yet 
the positive amount of intellectual power de- 
manded for a telling invective is by no means 
extraordinary, provided its exercise be not re- 
strained by good feeling or good taste. Look- 
ing merely to ephemeral effects, it is also an 
immense advantage, in either speaker or wri- 
ter, to be emancipated from conventional re- 
straint. We learn from Moore's ‘ Diary’’ 
that this topic was once briefly hw 
tween a friend (Luttrell, we believe) and 
himself. ‘* L. ‘ Between what one would n't 
write, and what one could n’?, ’tisa hard game 
to play at.’ M. ‘A man must risk the 
former to attain the latter; and it is the 
same daring that produced the things we 
would n’t write, and those we thought we 
could n’t.’”’ 

How many aspirants to political and liter- 


historian which originally appeared in this Jour- 
nal, The peroration of his speech on the third 
reading of the Corn Bill, May 15, 1846, is a mere 
raphrase of the concluding paragraphs of Mr. 
rquhart’s “ Diplomatic Transactions in Central 
Asia.” 
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ary distinction are there, who would accept 
Mr. Disraeli’s position and reputation with 
the incidental drawbacks and qualifications! 
To reduce the number of those who might be 
be tempted to envy him, is the main object of 
this article ; and it is with especial view to 
their edification that we have collected the 
scattered illustrations of his cireer from its 
commencement. Each, individually taken, 
may prove little; but when the whole of 
them are viewed together, and in connexion 
with one another, the conclusion is irresisti- 
ble. His mode of rising in the world then 
becomes patent to the most cursory observer. 
He is henceforth like a bee, or wasp, working 
in a glass case. He has broken Sedley’s 
supplementary commandment — “ Thou shalt 
not be found out ;’’ and every well-wisher to 
ood government and social order should re- 
Joice in his detection. His twenty-seven years 
of public life are thus made to assume their 
genuine form of a tangled mass of disingenu- 
ous expedients and contradictory pe, 
which change their color, like the hues of 
shot silk — fade into something else as we 
are looking at them, like what are called 
‘* shifting views,’’—or dazzle the eye like 
the showy and indistinct figures in a kaleid- 
oscope. Is it just, wise, or beneficial that the 
highest honors of a State should be earned by 
such means or lavished on such men? 

It is idle to assert that he won his way, 
fairly or unfairly, as a man of letters or ‘* gen- 
tleman of the press.’’ He won it as a parlia- 
mentary gladiator; and his books have done 
him more harm than good with his em- 
pe who do not appreciate their merits, 
and are constantly liable to be annoyed by 
their satire or compromised by their revela- 
tions. We should no more think of ranking 
him with Mr. Macaulay, than of placing a 
successful general of Condottieri, like Sir 
John Hawkwood, in the same category with 
Condé, Turenne, and Marlborough. Let those 
to whom this judgment may seem harsh, 
reflect on the results which have ensued in a 
neighboring country, from the habitual dis- 
regard of the moral element in appreciating 
conduct or character, and from the premium 
thereby held out to unprincipled ambition. 
We are fortunately not yet arrived at that 
lamentable state of social degradation, in 
which there is no recognized criterion of ex- 
cellence except success ; but we shall rapidly 
approximate towards it if we tamely permit 
brazen images, or false idols, to be set up for 
national worship in the midst of us ; whilst, 
to proclaim that any amount of interested 
tergiversation or apostasy should be forgiven 
for the sake of wit, eloquence, or adroit 
audacity, is to canker public virtue in the bud. 
The almost total absence of conventional restric- 
tions and civil disabilities in this country, 
simply adds to the apprehended danger by 
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widening the arena, and by rendering it more 
easy of uccess to competitors of all grades, 
worthy or unworthy. It is, therefore, small 
merit in our eyes to have dispensed with the 
adventitious aids of birth and wealth, if the 
essential distinctions between right and 
wrong have been simultaneously overlooked ; 
and we a under a lively sense of our 


responsibilities as- public censors, when we 


uvow, that, fur from regarding this Caucasian 
luminary as having shed a wholesome light 
over our political firmament, we saw little but 
what augured evil in its lurid and fitful 
, coruscations, and felt neither regret nor 
astonishment at its eclipse. 





From the Journal of Commerce. 
THE INCONSISTENCY OF ERROR. 


Rarety has this truth been more forcibly 
illustrated than in the facts stated in the 
annexed paragraph from the London Examiner, 
A man who cannit believe the miracles recorded 
in the Bible, although authenticated by the 
most irrefragable evidence, finds no difficulty 
in believing the most incredible and foolish 
stories when received through a pretended 
spirit medium or necromancer. From a pro- 
found disbelief of things real, because alleged 
to be mysterious, the deluded mind vibrates 
into the opposite extreme of believing old 
wives’ fables, although based upon evidence 
the most imperfect and fallacious. We have 
seen Robert Owen, and conversed with him. 
He has some good traits about him, and a 
fair amount of intelligence on subjects discon- 
nected from his peculiar delusion. But he is 
on the whole just such a man as we should 
deem most liable to be led away by the new 
imposture, or deviltry, if the reader will 
have it so. Discarding the ‘sure word of 
propheey,’’ which anchors the soul to God and 
truth, why should not men be driven about 
by every wind of doctrine, and cunning crafti- 
ness of men lying in wait to deceive? Until 
the advent of this new dispensation of hum- 
buggery, Robert Owen, it seems, had supposed 
that there was ‘‘ no personal or conscious ex- 
istence after death.’’ The plain, positive, 
repeated declarations to the contrary, of 
‘*holy men of old who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,’ had no effect to 
convince him of his error; but when ‘an 
American lady, who resides in Queen Ann 
street, Cavendish a says, on the 
authority of pretended communications from 

he spirits of Thomas Jefferson, &c., that 
things are so and so, he (Owen) can no 
longer doubt ; he is convinced ; he believes. 
One of these famous American mediums 
announced not long since, that in.the ‘ future 
conscious state of life ,’? which Owen now be- 
lieves in, Tom Paine was ‘‘ stopping at a 
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porter-house,”’ and other things equally ab- 
surd and ridiculous, No wonder that such 
vagaries of folly or fanaticism should meet 
the taste of a veteran infidel, who finds in 
them aliment for his infidelity —the phases 
of which he is willing to change, provided 
they are still in opposition to the Word of 
God. Anything else may be tolerated, or 
even believed and embraced ; but a simple, 
firm, implicit reliance upon the testimony of 
Omniscience as to the future of human exist- 
ence, must be discarded, or infidelity, with 
its gloomy consolations, perishes, along with 
its advocates and abettors. 


From the London Examiner. 

Dr. Owen ConVERTED BY THE Raprers. — A 
manifesto of a singular description has just been 
issued by the philosopher of Lanark, addressed 
‘*to all governments and peoples,’’ having for 
its purpose to announce ‘‘ a great moral revolu- 
tion which is about to be effected for the human 
race, by an apparent miracle.’’ 

This miracle cousists, says Mr. Owen, in com- 
munications ‘‘ most important and gratifying, 
which have been made to him (in common with 
many more) by invisible but audible powers, 
purporting to be from departed spirits ;’’ those 
with which Mr. Owen has been favored, coming 
from President Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
the late Duke of Kent, Grace Fletcher, Mr. 
Owen’s “‘ first and most enlightened disciple,’’ 
and several others. Until within the last few 
weeks Mr. Owen states that, while he believed 
all things to be eternal, he was of opinion that 
there was uo personal or conscious existence 
after death ; but, having examined the history 
of the late ‘‘ manifestations’’ (spirit rappings) 
in America, “through the preceedings of an 
American medium,’’ he has been ‘‘ compelled,’’ 
contrary to his previous strong convictions, ‘* to 
believe in a future conscious state of life, exist- 
ing in a refined material, or what is called a 
spiritual state.’? The object of these manifesta- 
tions, continues Mr. Owen, is to change ‘* the 
present false, disunited, and miserable state of 
human existence, for a true, united, and happy 
state, to arise from a new universal education, 
or formation of character from birth, to be 
based on truth, and conducted in accordance 
with the established laws of human nature,’’ 
Mr. Owen thinks that this‘change may be easil 
effected, and adds that the means to do so in all 
countries are known. They appear, from this 
showing, to be the universal application of his 
social system, through the agency of the departed 
spirits of Jefferson, Franklin, &c., who have 
kindly sent in their adhesion. We must add, 
that the ‘‘ medium”? referred to by Mr. Owen is 
the American lady who resides in Queen Ann 
street, Cavendish square. 





TorocraPHy or Lonpon. — We are credibly 
informed that, in honor of the London Merchants’ 
and Bankers’ Deputation to Louis Napoleon, 
Spitalfields for the future is to be called Lick- 
Spitalfields. — Punch. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 


PART I. —~ CHAPTER I. 


Oxe of the most charming features of a 
fuiry tale is the vagueness of the date of its 
events and characters. There is a magic 
about the phrase ‘* Once upon a time,” in- 
vesting subsequent ogres, genii, fairies, flying 
chariots, moralizing mice, and booted cats, 
with a delightful harmony and _ probability. 
For this reason I have always considered the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid, gorgeous and ro- 
mantic as it is, infinitely less interesting than 
that of the young king of the Black Isles, 
whose royal body was half of flesh, half of 
marble ; and not to be compared for a moment 
with the histories of those other misty poten- 
tutes Prince Camaralzaman and King Beder ; 
while the glory of King Pippin faded from my 
infant mind, like the unsubstantial pageant 
of a vision, the moment he was discovered to 
have been an authentic monarch of France. 

This a, predilection for what may be 
called the No-man’s-Land, or Tom Tidler’s 
ground, of chronology, has caused me to re- 
gard those authors who commence their nar- 
ratives with such phrases as ‘‘ Towards the 
close of the last century,” or ‘‘ About the mid- 
dle of George the Second’s reign,”’ as acting 
on a mistaken principle. It is not only un- 
necessary, but is also impolitic, as wilfully 
depriving the production of what might have 
been its solitary charm. It is as if a rejuve- 
nated spinster were voluntarily to pull off her 
wig, spit out her false teeth, walk out of her 
crinoline, and, standing before the world, 
bald, toothless, and shameless, proclaim her- 
self fifty-five. 

Once upon a time, then (to guard against 
this error), there was assembled in a room at 
the Heronry, the residence of Lady Lee, a 
goodly company — goodly, not so much in 
— of numbers as in personal appearance. 

bree ladies were there, all young, and none 
of them plain. 

Lady Lee was a young widow, the hand- 
somest since Dido. Her face was pale and 
oval, her eyes magnificent, but somewhat lan- 
guid. Her hair formed a splendid frame-work 
to her face, being of the richest and darkest 
chestnut, scattered with ruddy golden gleams, 
dancing on its innumerable ripples. It formed 
a sort of natural diadem, but was now, unfor- 
tunately, hidden by a close-crimped widow’s 


cap. 

Orelia Payne was a tall, dark beauty, with 
& nose strongly arched, a curved and some- 
what severe mouth, a cleft chin, and straight, 
dark eyebrows surmounting black sparkling 
eyes. 

Rosa Young was a plump, fair little thing, 
with a face of a quaint and somewhat comic 
cast, Her nose turned up slightly, and was 
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obsequiously followed by her upper lip, thus 
displaying the least glimpse in the world of 
very white teeth. Her complexion was very 
fresh, and would, perhaps, have been too 
ruddy, if the red had not been of such a de- 
licious color that you decided, at a glance, it 
was impossible to have too much of such a 

thing ; besides, if your eye wanted re- 
ief, there was the white of her neck or the 
blue of her eyes to turn to. Her hair was 
carried off above her ears and dressed plain, 
or at least intended to be so ; but stray tresses 
were ee out of bounds, and 
wandering in libertine urls about her cheeks, 
ears, and neck, requiring to be caught and 
pinned up in a supplementary fashion, till the 
number of these truants increased to such an 
extent that the whole structure had to be re- 
modeled. Only two little curls, like those on 
a drake’s tale, were authorized to appear, one 
on each cheek, near the ears. 

Orelia was standing with palette and brush 
before an easel. She had already chalked 
out on the canvas the | ge oe ery: of Lady 
Lee's face and figure. Her ladyship sat at a 
little distance, and by her side stood her little 
son, Julius Lec, about four years old. 

**T am puzzled as to what characters to 
draw you in,”’ said Orelia. ‘* Venus and 
Cupid there ’s that plaguy Rubens and Titian 
have used up the mythology ; then fora scrip- 
tural subject, Hagar and Ishmael would n’t 
suit you— you are too English, and Juley ’s 
too fair.”’ 

‘¢ Why can’t you paint them in their own 
characters!” said Rosa. ‘ They ’re not such 
bad characters, are they ?"’ 

“Tt ’s so flat and prosaic,’’ returned Orelia, 
‘* to paint things just as they are. No; we ‘ll 
have something classical. What do you think 
of Virgilia and the young Coriolanus?”’ 

‘“« Ha, ha!’’ laughed Rosa. ‘* Virgilia ina 
widow’s cap! Why, Coriolanus was all alive, 
wasn’t he? We must take it off,’’ said Rosa; 
stealing behind Lady Lee and loosening the 
strings, “and I wish you'd never put it on 


ain.” 

‘* Yes ; pull it off,” said Orelia. ‘ A hor- 
rid thing it is. She would look four years 
younger without it — yes, five. It gives her 
a respectable look that’s quite frightful. A 
widow’s cap,”’ continued the grand Orelia, 
sententiously, ‘‘ is a species of suttee.”’ 

Lady Lee, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
catch the cap with both hands as it was being 
plucked off, glanced at it with a sigh. 

“* Poor Sir Joseph !” she said. 

“Oh, you fright!’’ shrieked Rosa, who, 
having put the cap on her own head, had got 
on a chair to look at herself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. ‘‘Oh you ugly little 
thing!’ holding up both her hands at her 
own reflection. ‘I ‘ll die a maid,” continued 


Rosa, descending from the chair; ‘for I 
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never could live a widow —at least, with this 
thing on my head.” 

‘*T’d rather have ‘ sacred to the memory ’ 
printed on my forehead in capital letters,’’ 
said Orelia, 

‘*I’d rather be married again in the first 
week of my widowhood than wear it,’’ said 
Rosa, positively. 

‘* Madeap versus mobcap,”’ said her lady- 
ship, smiling at Rosa. ‘Come, give it me,” 

‘* Never !’’ cried Rosa, who, having hung 
the cap on a chandelier, was now performing 
a sort of Indian scalp-dance round it. ‘She ’s 
got a dozen of ’em in a box up stairs, Orelia, 
but we'll burn ’em all.” 

**T believe I should be more comfortable 
without it,” said Lady Lee smoothing her 
hair; ‘‘ but what would the world say?” 

** T thought you did n’t care a pin what the 
world said,” Rosa replied. ‘ Aren’t you 
always boasting of your independence ?”’ 

‘ True,’’ said her ladyship ; ‘* I don’t know 
why I should care. Well, [’ll think about 
leaving off the = oa 

‘** And you had better think of leaving off 
some other things at the same time,’’ said 
Rosa. ‘For instance, you might leave off 
shutting yourself up in this house, like an old 
hermit with a beard and a hair shirt; and 
you might leave off treating young men so 
coldly, who want to love you, and to come 
and visit you — that is, you may do so when 
Orelia and [ are not here, for we doh’t want 
them; and we're very happy at present, 
are n’t we, Reley! and it’s only for your good 
I’m speaking.” 

** You ought to mix in society, and to travel, 
and see the world,”’ said Orelia. ‘* O heav- 
ens! if I were as rich as you”’ (“She’s as 
rich as a Jew,’’ muttered Rosa), ‘*I’d see 
everything that was grand and excellent in 
nature and art. I'd go,” said Orelia, flour- 
ishing her portcrayon, ‘* to all the great cities 
of Europe: I’d make studies in the Vatican 
and the Pitti Palace —I’d sit on the Bridge 
of Sighs and read ‘ Childe Harold’ —I’d go 
to Constantinople and fall in love with a 
Giaour —I‘d see Palestine —I’d cross the 
Desert on a dromedary — I'd visit the bright 
East and the far West—and, when these 
were exhausted, I ’d come back to the Heronry 
again, to sit on the daisies and think of all I 
had seen.”’ 

‘** Dear me!” said Lady Lee, “ you remind 
me, my dear, of fancies of my own that [ 
used to have before I was married. You re- 
member, Orelia, how romantic I was in m 
maiden days. I used to sit in the porch o 
that old parsonage, reading a novel or a play, 
and every now and then, dropping the book 
on my lap, I would follow out a romance of m 
own, conjured up by some pi that struc 
me — visions of charming friendships, where 
I, a female Damon, underwent unheard-of 
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sacrifices for a Pythias of my own sex —of 
love, too, where I was wooed by an infinity of 
lovers, all made after the same perfect pat- 
tern, until these ended in Sir Joseph Lee.” 

**Sir Joseph wasn’t romantic, was he ?”’ 
asked Rosa. ‘‘ At least I should think not, 
judging from his picture in the library.” 

‘* He was better than romantic, Rosa,’’ said 
Lady Lee, gravely; ‘‘he had a kind heart. 
But no — you are right, my dear; he was not 
romantic. Ah, heavens! to think of the dif- 
ference between the ideal and the real! Not 
but Sir Joseph was an excellent and a kind 
man, but it was very hard to look upon him 
as a lover.’’ 

** How did you manage it?’’ asked Orelia, 

**To say the truth, my dear,’’ said her 
ladyship, *‘I did not surrender my cherished 
visions either easily or suddenly, But you, 
Orelia, know what were the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances of my family at that time, though 
you can scarcely imagine the full extent of 
our trials; however, a fond father, suffering 
at once from disease and debt, the entreaties 
of relatives, and the promptings of gratitude 
(for Sir Joseph had assisted my father most 
generously), — these motives, joined to a due 
sense of Sir Joseph’s good and liberal nature, 
will perhaps account sufficiently for my mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘Tears of pity came into Rosa’s eyes — she 
was a very sympathetic little thing. She 
went to seat herself on the sofa by Lady Lee, 
and squeezed her hand. 

- * But, now,’’ said Rosa presently, ‘“ now 
you have been free to follow your fancies 
these three years, why don’t you do so ?” 

Lady Lee laughed, ‘‘I have not yet met 
with my ideal hero,”’ she said ; “‘ andif I did, 
I really don’t think I should admire him, 
My taste for romance is dreadfully impaired. 
A Byronic hero at my feet would excite ridi- 
cule rather than sympathy. And so, seeing 
that love without romance is a very humdrum 
affair, and that I have lost my capacity for 
seeing things in ‘ the light that never was on 
sea or shore,’ the thought of love or matri- 
mony never enters my head.”’ 

‘© If I werea man,”’ said Orelia, ‘‘I’d make 
you love me. I’ddo something chivalrous 
that should compel your admiration in spite 
of yourself; and then, after dragging you at 
my chariot-wheels fur a while, till you were 
completely subdued, I’d run away with you.” 

*s And if I were a man,”’ said Rosa, “ I’d 
beg and entreat you to love me. I'd follow 
you about, oa you how beautiful, how 
clever you were (for you are, and you know 
it), and how all your beauty and cleverness is 
running to waste from mere don’t-careish- 
ness; and how, by loving me, they would 
both of them suddenly bloom and brighten, 





till they were as bright as — as bright as any- 
thing,”’ said Rosa, not finding any more bril- 
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liant or exact simile after her pause ; ‘‘ and I’d 
never leave telling you, and begging you, till 
you yielded, half from pity for me, half from 
consideration to yourself.’ 

Lady Lee smiled and called her a foolish 
little thing, and for that time the conversa- 
tion dropped ; but it was renewed again that 
night by Orelia and Rosa. They slept by 
their own desire in the same room. Orelia, 
who used rather to tyrannize over her com- 
panion in this dormitory, inhabited a large 
square four-poster, with a heavy carved tester, 
and curtains which she would let down all 
round her at night, and become invisible as the 
man in a Punch’s show ; while Rosa occupied 
a little French bed that fitted into an alcove 
at the end of the room, and was covered by 
a chintz curtain hanging from a pole that 
stuck out of the wall, in which nest she would 
chirp herself to sleep like any wren. 

Rosa had been delivering some sentiments 
respecting Lady Lee, similar to those in her 
last speech, just recorded. 

** Bless me!’’ cried Orelia, ‘‘ and how did 
you get so learned in matters of the heart, 
you pert absurdity! Has anybody been 


teaching you! Just let me catch you having 
a lover without letting me know.” 

‘* No, no,”’ said Rosa, blushing in the dark 
like her namesake of Lancaster ; “I have n’t 
got one, and I don’t want one. 


I couldn't 
more brilliant than I am.’’ 

“ Oh, quite impossible !”’ quoth the sarcas- 
tic Orelia. 

‘** Tdon’t mean that I ’m particularly bright, 
but that a lover wouldn’t make me any 
brighter. But there ’s Lady Lee withering 
away like — like anything,”’ said Rosa recur- 
ring to her favorite simile of all-work, ‘ and 
all for want of watering. She don’t care 
much aboutanything. She ’s the best-natured 
dear creature in the world when her good-na- 
ture ’s woke up; but it goes to sleep again in 
a minute. So does her cleverness, which just 
keeps awake long enough to show us what it 
could do if it wasn’t such a sluggard. It’s 
my belief she could write a beautiful novel or 
poem whenever she chose — just see what let- 
ters and charades and songs she writes — but 
she don’t choose. She could have any clever 
man at her feet if she chose, but she don’t 
choose. And she ‘ll go on wasting herself,’’ 
said Rosa, ‘ till she isa stupid old dowager, 
and then nobody will care about her.” 

‘Don’t you know she can’t marry, ex- 
cept under conditions?” said Orelia. ‘ Just 
listen, and as I’m not particularly sleepy, 
I'll tell you about it.”’ 

**Do,” said Rosa, throwing back the cur- 
tain over the head of her bed for the conven- 
ience of hearing better. 

**You must know then,”’ said Orelia, ‘* that 
the late Sir Joseph, —— very fond of his 
wife, was very much ruled by his uncle, 
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Colonel Bagot Lee, who is expected here in a 
day or two, Sir Joseph was, I believe,a good 
sort of a weak man, and easily ruled, and 
Colonel Lee, is a knowing, and, as I ‘ve heard, 
somewhat overbearing man of the world. 
He was a rw oracle with Sir Joseph on all 
points, and had some hand, I fancy, in the 
concoction of his will, by which Lady Lee is 
to have a handsome income so long as she re- 
mains unmarried, or afterwards, if — if, mind 
you — she marries with Colonel Lee’s consent, 
If she marries without it, she forfeits most 
of her income, = of which goes to Julius, 
part to Bagot, who also, in that case, becomes 
guardian to the child.” 

‘‘ Dear me!” said Rosa ; ‘* how stupid of 
Sir Joseph! What did he do that for?” 

“ ts I believe, because of the superla- 
tive idea he entertained of Bagot’s judgment 
and discretion, which he thought might be 
useful to such a young widow, for she was 
only twenty when he died — partly, perhaps, 
from a sort of posthumous jealousy of his suc- 
cessor.’’ 

‘* A wretch!’’ cried Rosa; ‘I always sus- 
pected him of being a stupid, useless sort of 
creature, and now I positively hate him.’ 

**So do I,” said Orelia yawning. ‘‘ But 
I’m getting sleepy now. By the by,” she 
resumed, after a pause, during which Rosa 
was pondering what she had just heard, 
‘you ’re quite sure nobody ’s been making 
love to you!” 

** Oh, quite !’’ said Rosa hastily. 

** And —you don’t know— you don’t know 
of anybody you like better than the rest?’ 
said Orelia, sleepily. 

** Nobody, upon my word,”’ said Rosa ; but 
I don’t think Orelia ‘heard the reply, having 
just —— off into a slumber. 

And here we will take the opportunity to 
add a few general particulars tu Orelia’s in- 
formation. 

Lady Lee had been, when Hester Broome, 
a poor clergyman’s daughter, full, as she de- 
scribed herself, of feeling, of sentiment, of ro- 
mance, and of bright hopes for the future ; but 
these did not make up her character, for her 
dreams were dreamt amidst the realities of 
household occupations, and the acquisition of 
various accomplishments, and much solid infor- 
mation. Unfortunately for Hester, she hada 
dash of genius in her composition—she was not 
merely imaginative, but original and spirited 
in her imaginations, A talent for summon- 
ing up charming reveries of angels with wings, 
lovers with beautiful black whiskers, and life 
all sunshine and no clouds, is very abundant 
in boarding-schools, watering-places, and else- 
where, ending, sometimes consistently, in 
Gretna Green and the divorce courts ; some- 
times inconsistently, in corpulent content with 
huindrum connubiality. But Hester's visions 
were the result of her own fancy, guided only 
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by her own tastes, and it was rtionably 
hard to abandon them. ie 

Sir Joseph Lee was a baronet of good prop- 
erty — good-natured, as she said, but also, as 
she did not say, though she must often have 
thought it, a very weak man. He was so 
exceedingly inane, that when, during his 
courtship, he left off spectacles and took to 
an eye-glass, it was positively a new feature 
in his character, and, conjoined with his 
abandonment of a white hat and gaiters, hith- 
erto his constant wear, produced such a 
change, that you would hardly have known 
him for the same man, His family seat, his 
property, his baronetcy, had been to him 
what office was to the late whig ministry — 


giving him, as their occupant, a casual iden- | sand 


tity and reputation. 

got Lee, his uncle, formerly a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Guards, was about eight-and 
forty ; very knowing, very dissipated, and 
very extravagant. He had impressed his 
nephew with a wonderful respect for him. 
Sir Joseph saw him plunging familiarly into 
horse-racing, chicken-hazard, acquaintance 
with opera-dancers, and other vortices, float- 
ing and revelling there as if he enjoyed it, 
while the baronet shivered, and feebly shouted 
on the brink. He saw him, when he came 
down into the country, treat the magnates of 
the county with a coolness which he tried in 
vain to imitate, and to which they seemed 
obliged to submit. He had seen him whisper 
before the race to the jockey who rode the 
winner of the Derby. He had seen him 
terrify a steward of whom Sir Joseph stood in 
great uwe, und cause him to prove himself a 
cheat. 

In fact, Sir Joseph’s estimate of Bagot’s 
capacity was formed on a principle that half 
the world unconsciously adopt. Seeing Ba- 
= superiority in matters of which he (the 

aronet) was capable of judging, he gave him 
credit for the same superiority in other mat- 
ters of which he was not capable of judging. 
How could a man who could make such 
2 capital betting-book — who was so skilful a 
billiard-player—be otherwise than a safe 
guide in the affairs of life—be surpassed as 
an adviser on all difficult points? Bagot’s 
sharpness seemed to Sir Joseph to include all 
excellence whatsoever. He would not have 
been at all surprised (though many other 
people might) had Bagot showed himself a 
great gencral, a great author, or a great 
statesinun, nor would his respect for him have 
been thereby at all increased. And pray, sir, 
do you never judge of your acquaintances in 
this way! Nay, more — do you never ca 
.the principle farther, and conclude that all 


those, with whose reported merits you cannot | th 


sympathize, must necessarily be impostors? 
Ah, heavens !— how often does one see, and 
hear of, genius clipped and pared and shorn 
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down to the mental standard of some Pro- 
crustes with an inch of intellect— some pert 
or solemn owl, who thanks God for his igno- 
rance, and, as the most haré-hitting of doctors 
said, ‘* has a great deal to be thankful for.”’ 

About a year after his marriage, Sir Joseph 
found himself dying of a consumption. Of 
course, he could not depart comfortably from 
the world, nor make his final arrangements, 
without the assistance of Bagot. 

‘* Bagot,’’ said the sick man, “I’m off. I 
shan’t last long. I’ve done what I thought 
you would like about the—the document, 

ou know, with regard to Lady Lee and the 

y ; take care of him — take care of both of 
‘em, Bugot ; I’ve put you down for ten thou- 


** You were always a good fellow, Joe,”’ said 
Bagot, ‘ and if you were really going to give 
us the slip, I should be confoundedly grieved. 
I. should, by gad” (which was true enough, 
for the baronet was a comfortable annuity to 
him). **But I hope to see you at Ascot 

et.’ 

** No,” said Sir Joseph, ‘‘no more Ascot 
forme. They ’ve as good as told me it’s all 
up with me. The rector’s been over here 
ny eee me. Do you think it’s any 
good, Bagot ?’’ 

Bagot was rather puzzled at being consulted 
as @ spiritual adviser. ‘* Why,’’ said he, 
‘* putting the case, you see, that a fellow was 
really going off the hooks — not that I believe 
it, you know, for you ’re looking twice the 
man you did yesterday — but just supposing 
it, for the sake of argument, the thing might 
be decent and comfortable. If I found myself 
the easier for it, of course I ’d do it.’’ 

‘* Hester brought him,” said Sir Joseph. 
** Poor Hester! I’ve been very fond of that 
girl, Bagot — fonder than I ever was of any- 
thing, I think. She was too good for me; 
but I think she liked me, too. Nobody seems 
so sorry about me as she does.”’ 

‘‘Have you put any restriction,” said 
Bagot, ‘on her marrying again? I mean in 
cease of anything happening, you know ?”’ 

** No,”’ said Sir Joseph ; ‘* I never thought 
about it. I have left her the income and the 
use of the house unconditionally.” 

“Ah,” said Bagot, musingly, ‘‘ she’s 
young — devilish young—and women take 
strange funcies sometimes. There will be no 
end of fellows after her. I should n’t like, Joe, 
my boy, to see her making a fool of herself 
with some infernal nincompoop, after your 
——in case of anything happening, you 
know.” 

“Do you think it’s likely?” said Sir 
Joseph, eagerly. ‘* Do you know of anybody 
at —— Bagot! if I thought that, I’d! —”’, 
‘** No, no,”’ replied Bagot; ‘I don’t know 
anything of the sort. 1 was merely talking 





of what might be. It would be deuced pain- 
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ful to me, you know; and it’sa sort of thing I 
might easily stop, if I was authorized ; if not, 
of course I should n’t meddle.”’ 

Bagot’s idea was, that, in the event of his 
nephew’s melancholy anticipations being ful- 
filled, the young widow’s next choice might 
possibly fall on one very unlike Sir Joseph. 
It might fall on a man totally averse to 
Bagot’s pursuits — nay, even to his society ; 
and thus (the cvlonel reflected) that pleasant 
retreat, the Heronry, might be closed to him 
altogether, or, at any rate, rendered a much 
less eligible abode ; and these contingencies 
he now exerted himself to guard against. 

Sir Joseph's was a mind in which when an 
idea did enter, it got plenty of elhow-room, 
and was in no danger of being jostled by other 
ideas. All that night he beheld nincompoop 
successors ruling at the Heronry, and effacing 
his image from the memory of Lady Lee. The 
next morning he again spoke to Bagot on the 
subject. 

**T’ve been considering what you said,” 
Sir Joseph began. ‘ But don’t you think 
*t would be hard to tie her down in any way ? 
— she *s been a good wife tome. Would n’t 
it be fair to let her please herself next time! 
Perhaps she didn’t last time, when she mar- 
ried me. I’ve sometimes thought so.” 
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‘* Do as you like,’’ said Bagot ; ‘* I merely 
advised what would be best, in my opinion, 


for the interest of all parties. °*T is no more 
than other husbands — fond husbands, too, 
Joe —constantly do; and it’s natural, too. I 
can only say (us a bachelor), it seems to me 
that the thought of my wife talking over 
my errors, in confidence with another fellow 
who mightn’t understand me the least — 
ripping up my peccadilloes — revealing little 
nonsensical connubial secrets that had no 
great harm in ’em, perhaps, though the idea 
of anybody else knowing ‘em makes a fellow 
feel deucedly foolish — like having your letters 
read to the court in a breach-of-promise case 
— by gad, Joe, I can only say, the thought of 
it would keep me walking till the day of 
judgment.”’ 

“Yes, true—there’s a good deal in 
that,’’ said Sir Joseph. ‘* It would make me 
feel more comfortable to know that was pre- 
vented. But then it seems wrong, Bagot, 
that I should be giving myself comfort at the 
expense, perhaps, of her wishes.” 

‘* But it won’t be at her expense,’’ said 
Bagot — ‘‘ how the deuce will it? She would 
be much happier with a proper person — 
such as you would yourself approve of — and 
you ‘ll be happier in the thought of it.” 

‘* Besides,’’ pursued Sir Joseph, ‘‘ I doubt 
if Hester, in case of her taking a fancy to 
anybody, would be much influenced in her 
attachment by money considerations. Hes- 
ter ’s not mercenary, Bagot.’’ 

‘Try another dodge, then,” said Bagot 
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(who was beginning to forget that he ought 
to appear feeling, and talked as coolly as if 
Sir Joseph were a third person, not particu- 
larly interested in the question of his own 
decease). ‘‘ In case of her marrying without 
my approval, make over the guardianship of 
Juley to somebody else.” 

‘* But it would seem so distrustful —so 
cruel,”’ urged Sir Joseph. 

‘Cruel only to be kind,” said Bagot. 
‘*Tt’s all for her good. But this is but dis- 
mal talk, Joe. I shall live to see you burn 
the will yet. Begad! you shall burn it on 
the day Juley comes of age.”’ 

Sir Joseph shook his head. Some feeling, 
more powerful even than his confidence in 
Bagot, thrust aside the hope which his words 
sought to convey. ‘That day he sent for his 
man of law, and altered his will, which 
eventually ordered matters in accordance with 
Bagot’s advice, as Orelia bad told Rosa. 

Sir Joseph prophesied truly that there was 
to be no more Ascot for him. A few days 
afterwards he died quite calmly, as people gen- 
erally do, notwithstanding the — of 
descriptive power that has been lavished on 
death-bed scenes. As Mrs. Quickly would 
say, ‘*’A made a fine end, and went away, 
an it had been any christom child.’’ Hold- 
ing Bagot’s hand, as if he might thus keep 
himself en rapport with the busy, club-going, 
betting world in which he had lived, Sir 
Joseph’s feeble spark went out. 


CHAPTER II, 


Rosa, constitutionally an early riser, used 
to be always up before Orelia in the morning, 
until the latter took it into her head to have 
a shower-bath fitted up in the closet that 
opened from their room. Into this she would 
enter every morning with great majesty, and 

ull the string with no more hesitation than 
if she had been ringing the bell for her maid, 
and would subsequently emerge, all calm and 
fresh and shining. But not content with in- 
dulging in this luxury herself, she would also 
insist upon getting it filled again for Rosa ; 
and that was the reason why al who pre- 
ferred performing her ablutions in a less ter- 
rible manner, began to be lazy of a morning 
— pretending to be sleepy — to be interested 
in a book—and other devices to wile away 
the time, till Orelia would come and pull her 
out of bed. Then the little thing, all shrink- 
ing and shivering, with her hair drawn into 
a tight knot at the back of her head, would 
be driven, in a sort of tottering run, towards 
the dreaded deluge by her imperious task- 
mistress — balancing herself on the rim of the 
bath before entering — and then, tremblingly, 
would stretch her hand towards the cord, in 
which one might suppose, from her trepida- 
tion, she had been ordered to hang herself. 
Then she would beg to be allowed to draw the 
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curtains of the bath, which Orelia would by 
no means permit, suspecting she might in 
some way evade the ordeal, unless strictl 
watched. Then she would pretend to recol- 
lect something particular to tell Orelia, who, 
not to be baffled in that way, would sternly 
order her to tell her by and by, and to pull 
the string without further nonsense ; and poor 
Rosa, thus detected, would get up a little 
shivering laugh, broken short off by the pros- 
pect of her impending and inevitable doom ; 
and, shutting her eyes and mouth so tight 
that those features became mere threads in 
her comical little face, and putting her plump 
little shoulders considerably above her ears, 
she would hold her breath, and fumble blindly 
for the string, till Orelia, out of all patience, 
would give the fatal twitch, when a strangled 
shriek might be heard in the descending rush 
like that of a caught mouse, and Rosa would 
emerge all pink and palpitating, and glad it 
was over. 

The maid, Kitty Fillett, who came in next 
morning to assist at their toilet, asked if they 
had any objection to her taking a holiday. 
Doddington Fair —a fair famous throughout 
the country — was to take place that day, and 
Harry Noble the groom had offered to drive 
her and two other fortunate domestics to see 
the shows, and to eat —. Rosa 
Young thought she would like to go too. 

n What low tastes you have, Rosalinda !”’ 
said the grand Orelia. (Rosa, by the by, was 
known by some fifteen or twenty appellations 
— Rosamunda, Rosalia, Rosetta — answering, 
in fact, to almost anything beginning with an 
R.) ‘I suppose you would like to play thim- 
hle-rig too, and to see the dwarf and giant, 
and follow Punch, and to ride in the round- 
about.”’ 

Rosa confessed a desire to see the giant 
and dwarf, and Punch she acknowledged to 
be quite a passion with her. 

*¢ And there’s the soldiers, Miss Rosa,’’ 
said Fillett, “‘ with the beautifullest regi- 
mentals!— gold hats with horse tails, hand- 
somer than the Fire Brigade’s; and coats — 
O, such coats! — they say the officers’ cost 
hundreds of pounds!’’ Fillett was enthusi- 
astic on the subject of the military. 

Here was an additional inducement for 
Rosa, who had never seen dragoons in her 
life; and accordingly, in spite of the cer- 
tainty of undergoing Orelia’s contempt, she 
resolved, as she left the apartment on her 
way to the breakfast-room, to be present at 
the fair, if she could possibly — it 

Rosa Young’s mode of perambulating the 
-house and grounds was will-o’-the-wispish — 
eccentric as if in pursuit of an imaginary but- 
terfly —bringing her sometimes into contact 
with staid persons — butlers, housekeepers, 
clergymen, and the like, coming composedly 
aad unsuspectingly round corners, from whose 
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bodies she would rebound violently ; and she 

had been carrying about with her, for some 

days, a plain impression of a heron with a 

fish in his claw (the device of the Lees) on 

her left temple, in consequence of rushing 

with her head right into the footman’s waist- 

coat, as he was coming out of the room with 

the breakfast things, sending the contents of 

the sugar-basin into his open mouth, and 

those of the cream-jug into his waistcoat, 
pocket. Also, she had more than once in the 

garden, when appearing unexpéctedly and 

swiftly from behind apple-trees, knocked the ° 
gardener into his own wheelbarrow. 

These accidents never occurred to Orelia, 
whose style of progression was stately and im- 
posing, as if she had two pursuivants, a gold 
stick in waiting, and a great nobleman carry- 
ing her crown, all marching in procession in 
front of her; so that, though they left their 
chamber together, Rosa danced into Lady 
Lee’s presence in the breakfast-room at least 
seventeen seconds and a half before Orelia 
entered. 

This room was one of the prettiest break- 
fast-rooms in England, so that, besides break- 
fasting, one would have had no objection to 
lunch, dine, and sup there also. It was oc- 
tagonal, being situated in one of the turrets. 
Three sides of the octagon were occupied by 
fresco designs of a comic and graceful charac- 
ter ;—fuiries fled before Bottom with his 
ass’s head, danced before Titania, made merr 
with Puck, This latter personage, indeed, 
was positively ubiquitous, flying along the 
wall on royal errands, popping his quaint, 
ugly face out from behind oak-leaves, lurking 
under mushrooms, and subsequently perform- 
ing summersets on the ceiling. Two sides 
were occupied by the door and fireplace, two 
by a double-faced bow-window, filled with 
diamond panes of glass set in stone. Through 
these _ ou looked on a landscape out- 
lined by a different hand — Dame Nature’s 
own, with the design filled up by some happy 
touches of her scholar man. A few paces 
from the house, the ground sloped so rapidly, 
that the descent was my only by the 
diminishing tops of the pine-trees which 
clothed it, sinking fast, one below another, 
till they disappeared ; then far below — so 
far that many a broad acre intervened —a 
grassy meadow came out beyond the crest of 
the pine wood, the cows that grazed there 
looking quite small in the distance as they 
lay among the daisies, or walked out into the 
clear brown water of the river, which ran 
there in a semicircle, dividing this from an- 
other lawn, where stvod the old country-house 
of Monkstone. Behind this house ran a road 
losing itself among trees, but whose course 
was marked by a village that peeped shadily 
from amidst openings in the foliage — the 
parsonage-house standing prim and white in 
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the midst of the green glebe, with a quickset 
round it, like a duenna, to keep the other 
houses from being too familiar. By this time 
the eye ceased to take in any more details, 
seeing only gentle slopes flowing upwards 
from each other, till the sky rose blue be- 
hind. 

But to come in-doors again. Lady Lee was 
generally attired in some light-colored muslin 
of a morning, and prey ames, while she 
arranged the bouquets on the breakfast-table, 
by Blanco, a white pointer, to which she had 

*taken a fancy when he was a pup in Sir 
Joseph’s time, and by Julius, either seated 
in an arm-chair of suitable dimensions, with 
his cat Pick in his lap, or in pursuit of that 
associate — for the boy and his cat were sel- 
dom far apart. Pick, though in the main a 
good-tempered animal, would sometimes be 
exasperated out of all bounds by being lugged 
about with his head and forepaws under 
Julius’ arm, and his tail dragging on the 
ground, till he was half-strangled; and, ex- 
tricating himself with a violent struggle, would 
make off, waving his tail in a wrathful and 
majestic manner as he sat grimly under chairs, 
sofas, ladies’ dresses, and other places of re- 
tirement, into which Julius would follow on 
all fours, and, seizing him by a leg, ear, or 
any other prominent part of his person that 
came to hand, bear him growling away, with 
his fur and his temper alike ruffled and rubbed 
against the grain. 

When Orelia and Rosa appeared, Pick’s 
wrongs, however, were presently avenged. 
They would make at Julius, and hug him like 
a pair of boa-constrictors that had made pre 
of a young antelope. Between them, this 
wretched child led a terrible life of it. Be- 
sides those kisses which he was bribed to give 
with sugar-plums, promises of having fairy 
tales told to him, of being allowed to see pic- 
ture-books, and the like allurements, he was 
incessantly snatched from the ground, and 
caressed into a state of high floridity, without 
any assignable cause whatsoever. The ordina- 
ry feminine propensity to lavish endearments 
on all available young children seemed to 
flourish greatly in the bosoms of these young 
ladies, and to be all concentrated on Julius. 
They wouldn’t have dared to treat one of 
their size so. It was really enough to excite 
the sympathy of any man, witha human 
heart in his breast, to see Rosa fling him 
down among the sofa cushions, with’ his head 
in Orelia’s lap, and, while the legs of the 
little victim kicked convulsively in the air, 
and his hands pulled down the tresses of his 
tormentor, so as to screen the two faces be- 
neath it, then and there deliberately proceed 
to bite his chin, pinch his ears and his nose, 
and practise many other cruelties; while 
Orelia, by insidious ticklings, would convert 
his shrieks into laughter. I can only say, I 
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would n’t have been in his place myself on 
any account. 

y Lee kissed Rosa, and asked her how 
she had slept; repeated the greeting to 
Orelia, and they sat down to breakfast. 

At this meal, it was edifying to see the ac- 
curacy with which Miss Payne would cut her 
muffin into little squares, salting each care- 
fully before putting it in her mouth; while 
Rosa Young fed on a great breakfast-cupful 
of bread and milk and an egg, giving Julius 
(who was supposed to have breakfusted be- 
fore) alternate spoonfuls of the former, and 
afterwards administering to him the top of 
her egg, which he always expected as his 
lawful perquisite. Then he would post him- 
self at Orelia’s side, watching till she had 
finished ; for she always plastered the last 
square of muffin thickly with jam, as if it 
were a brick which she was going to build 
into a muffin wall, and, bidding Julius shut 
his eyes and open his mouth, which he did 
_ blind confidence, would therewith choke 

im. , 

Now this morning Julius’ imagination had 
been greatly excited by Kitty Fillett, who 
had come to visit Juley’s personal retainer 
(an elderly personage whom he called Wifey), 
while he was undergoing, at her hands, the 
ae of dressing, and had delivered a 
glowing and exulting account of the delights 
she anticipated in Harry Noble’s society at 
the fair. Julius’ ideas of fairs were picked 
up from the illustrations of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a work he was greatly devoted to 
from the number and appalling character of 
the prints it contained,.among which was 
that of Vanity Fair. He had no doubt what- 
ever that Christian and Hopeful would be 
present on this occasion in person — together 
with Pickthank, Mr. Facingbothways, and 
many other personages of that famous alle- 
gory; nay, he was by no means free from an 
awful misgiving that Giant Despair, and 
even Apollyon himself, might be lurking 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the festive 
seene. This had, at first, caused him to beg 
Fillett, for whom he had a great regard, very 
earnestly not to go—and, finally, to cry so 
pathetically at the idea of her being entrapped 
and eaten by Pagan and Pope, or shut up in 
Doubting Castle by the furmidable giant (both 
which fates have of late befallen many more 
noted persons than Kitty), that she was at 
length obliged to dispel his fears by some 
assurances more substantial than such gener- 
alities as ‘*‘ No, no, Master Julius, they won’t 
eat Kitty ;”” and became, in pacifying him, so 
minute in her description of the shows, cara- 
vans, and other charms of the fair that Julius 
was now as anxious to accompany as he had 
before been to prevent her. 

Accordingly, on finding that his mamma, to 
whom he first broached the matter, entirely 
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disapproved of his going, he began to ascer- 
tain the sentiments of Orelia and Rosa on 
the subject, as soon as those young ladies had 
done pulling him about. 

** Miss Payne,’’ said he, as Lady Lee was 
pouring out the tea, ‘do you know any 
giants ?”’ 

‘¢ No,” answered Orelia ; ‘* not one.’’ 

‘¢ Nor dwarfs, that live in little wee houses? 
with holes to ring bells out of ?”’ said Julius. 

Miss Payne assured him that no such per- 
sons were among her acquaintance. 

‘*Nor elephants with noses ever so long 
that they can pick up shillings with !— nor 
lions with great teeth! —nor blue monkeys? 
—nor white bears that live in snow houses? 
—nor Peruvian nightingales!—nor flying 
— ?” pursued Julius, adding his own 
“ubulous recollections to Kitty’s catalogue of 
wonders in his eagerness to inspire Orelia 
with desires similar to his own. 

‘* None of these were entered on her list of 
friends,’’ Orelia said. 

“Ah!” said Julius, nodding his head; 
** but you ’d like to know ‘om, ‘Miss Payne ; 
and so would Rosa — would n't you, Rosa ?”’ 

‘Yes, my darling emperor Julius,” said 


Rosa ; ‘‘Rosa would like to see them very 
much, and she would like her Juleypuley to 
see them too.”’ 

‘** Don’t be putting nonsense in the child’s 
head,” said Lady Lee ; ‘‘ Julius knows he 's 


not to go.” 

‘*But it’s not nonsense, mamma,”’’ said 
Julius ; “ und all Kitty’s cousins are going ; 
and there are beautiful spangled jugglers, and 
yellow caravans with people living in them, 
and — and — please, mamma, I do so want 
to go,’’ said poor Juley, abandoning argu- 
ment for entreaty with a suddenness that was 
quite pathetic. But his hard-hearted parent 
desired him to be quiet, threatening him at 
the same time with the sugar-tongs; and 
this rebuff, combined with the long-expected 
instalment of muffin from Orelia, stopt his 
mouth for that time. 

However, neither he nor Rosa had the 
least intention of so patiently abandoning 
their point. Rosa, as before said, wished to 
go on her own account ; but, even if she had 
not, the sight of Julius’ anxiety would have 
been sufficient to make her his warm advo- 
eate. Accordingly, the two spent the morn- 
ing in practising a number of devices for 
melting Lady Lee’s heart. For instance, 
after one or two rehearsals in the lobby, the 
door was flung open, and Julius rushed, or 
rather toddled, with distracted aspect, into the 
apartment. ‘Taking with his short legs such 
strides that it was a wonder he didn’t split 
in two, and rapping his palm against his 
jutting forehead, he went up to where his 
mother sat, and, clasping his hands and 
kneeling down, said, ‘‘ Great queen, listen to 


|my prayer !” 
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And when Lady Lee, calling 
him a plaguy monkey, asked him what he 
wanted, he said pathetically, ‘‘ Take, oh, 
take me to the fair !”’ after which a suppressed 
laugh from the inventor of the drama was 
heard behind the scenes. Then Rosa, enter- 
‘ing, took him on her lap to tell him a story 
— how there was once a little boy, who was 
a very good little boy, and had a youn 
female friend who loved him very much, an 
how they lived together in great felicity —at 
least they would have lived so, only the little 
boy had a cruel mamma, who never let them 
do anything they wanted; and how they 
gradually pined away and died, and were 
covered with leaves by robin red-breasts, 
while the cruel mamma, who was sorry for 
her conduct when it was too late, was borne 
away by a flying dragon ; and that the name 
of this unnatural parent, who received this 
signal punishment, was Lee —at which in- 
teresting point the sublime allegory was in- 
terrupted by Lady Lee laughing and calling 
them two silly creatures, while Orelia threw 
a magazine she was trying to read at Rosa, 
and asked her how she could be so absurd. 

The confederates ended, as they usually did, 
in gaining their point. It was at length 
agreed that the party should attire themselves 
in the very worst clothes they had, in order to 
appear as little conspicuous as possible in a 
scene not probably remarkable for refinement ; 
and that they should call upon Dr. Blossom, 
the chief physician of Doddington, either to 
escort them himself into the scene, or to pro- 
vide a substitute —as if the doctor had been 
a militia-man ; and to Doddington accordingly 
they drove. 

osa, in a straw bonnet and blue muslin 

frock, looked very like a pretty villager out for 





sustaine a little basket intended to hold 
fairings for Julius. But Lady Lee, also, in a 
straw bonnet and plain dove-colored shawl, 
looked as much like a fine lady as ever ; while, 
as for Orelia, the only difference in her was 
that you would now have taken her for a po- 
tentate in disguise. 


a rane and the character was further 
by 


CHAPTER III. 

They had a pleasant drive to Doddington. 
The lower part of the quiet country town seemed 
more deserted than ever, as they walked up 
the street accompanied by the doctor. The 
few people whose business tied them down to 
their shops looked as if they would gladly 
have forsaken them to partake the pleasures 
of the fair; with the exception of a Methodist 
draper, who stood at his door with his arms 
straight down his sides, and his nose in the 
air, revelling in the idea that he was not as 
other men are, fair-goers and sinners, and 
occasionally casting a stern glance up the 





street leading to the busy scene, as if he con- 
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sidered it the broad way that led to destruc- 
tion. The stationer’s shop, which Julius 
always entered with delighted expectation, 
and wandered with rapture through the treas- 
ures of toys and picture-books it contained, 
seemed a doleful every-day affair to him com- 
pared with the delight he anticipated in the 
region of the fair, whither he was now all 
eagerness to arrive. 

This was a broad macadamized portion of 
the main street, having houses on one side 
only, the other being bordered by a field known 
as Luxon’s Meadow, from the name of the 
ga of it, who kept a public house hard 
by. None —not even the oldest inhabitant 
— could possibly, without having previously 
been present at a Whitsun Fair in Dodding- 
ton, have recognized the street and meadow 
for the same. Both were glorified. The 
street contained within itself a smaller street 
made by covered stalls whose proprietors 
invited the attention of passengers to heaps 
of toys, confectionary, ak the like congenial 
wares, intermingled with more utilitarian 
stalls, where boots and shoes (for the manu- 
facture of which Doddington was famous all 
over the country) were sold, hanging in 
strings like onions, and so numerous, that you 
would have fancied the people of that region 
must have been centipedes at the very least. 
Looking through the space left between one 
of these stalls, and another containing an 
inviting display of sweetmeats, Luxon’s Mead- 
ow was seen —no longer the barren, some- 
what dismal-luoking field, more remarkable for 
the flourishing crop of dockleaves, and nettles 
it exhibited than for anything else; but a 
Borgeous pleasure-ground, where, amid wheel- 

rrows of nuts, families of jugglers, painted 
swings, and yellow peep-shows, rose proudly 
a travelling theatre, known as Powell's Pa- 
vilion, where the actors, after appearing in- 
side in melodramas which occupied about a 
quarter of an hour in the performance, came 
out upon the stage in front, in their magnifi- 
cent dresses, and dazzled the populace by 
walking about there in — Julius beheld 
with great wonder a drunken countryman, 
who had stuck fast in a crevice of the stage, 
assisted down the ladder to terra firma by a 
courteous warrior in a brass scaly surcoat of 
proof and a tin helmet. 

In the street, opposite the meadow, was 
a long, low show made of canvas, with an 
ornamental front and stage, whereon a merry- 
andrew was delighting the populace. This 
merry-andrew was the very Methuselch of 
merry-andrews ; he was so old that he had 
long since lost his tecth; and his mouth 
having fallen in, left so little space between 
his nose and chin for the painting of his lips, 
that the lower one extended some little dis- 
tance down his throat. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age, this patriarch showed some con- 
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siderable agility, elevating occasionally in the 
air a pair of legs that seemed the very abode 
and stronghold of rheumatism, and walking 
on his hands. He wore a ruff round his neck, 
and rosettes in his shoes; and one might 
almost have fancied that, having adopted 
these articles of costume when a youth in Eliz- 
abeth’s time, he had stuck to them ever since. 
Besides being a green old age, his was also 
a motley old age, for he wore a parti-colored 
doublet and tight hose, painted in squares, sv 
that, if he had been put in a mangle, and 
rolled out flat, you might have played chess 
on his thighs. And so, with many quips, 
conjuring tricks, and comical ee this 
old gentleman was literally tumbling into his 
grave On this stage extremes seemed to 
meet, for a child about Julius’ age and size, 
dressed in a spangled doublet and white 
drawers, tumbled thereon, with a sad and 
serious aspect, in imitation of his aged asso- 
ciate. 

Passing through these enchanted regions, a 
hoarse voice saluted the visitor —and a fat, 
red-faced, and red-whiskered man might be 
seen, standing on the front of his wooden van, 
which, turning down on hinges and resting 
on props, formed a stage whereon he exhib- 
ited hardwares of every description, produced 
from the interior of the vehicle, which was 
fitted up like a shop. This was the cele- 
brated Cheap John, a man who, besides his 
character for brilliant imagination and wit — 
faculties patent to any observer who chose tu 
stand within hearing of his jokes for a minute 
—enjoyed a shadowy but vast repatation as 
a pugilist, though it was evident, from his 
corpulence, that a single tap on the stomach 
from an antagonist must have caused him to 
burst like an egg. Like Orpheus, he charmed 
the very clods. Bumpkins, who merely went 
to enjoy his facetiousness, found themselves, 
on departing, hampered with various sorts of 
hardware, which they didn’t exactly know 
what to do with, and which they certainly 
never intended to buy. Few were proof 
against the magic of his eloquence, which 
drew, if not golden, yet copper, and occasion- 
ally silver opinions, from most of his listen- 
e 


rs. 
From the spot occupied by this orator, a 


limpse might be caught of the ter splen- 
dors of the fair. Music from i tee and 
of the wild beast show broke upon the ear, 
and the fluttering of vast pictures, elevated, 
like sails, on masts, caught the eye — indis- 
tinct, yet still imposing in the distance, and 
revealing, on closer view, wonders that pres- 
ently deprived the spectator of all hope of 
ace of mind, till he had satiated his curios- 
ity with a survey of the internal marvels of 
which they were the outward sign. In these 
works of art the lion Wallace fought the six 
dogs at Warwick; a white bear devoured a 
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hapless polar navigator, whose tarpaulin hat 
was visible between the animal’s stupendous 
and inexorable jaws; the authentic portrait 
of the wonderful Fat Boy smiled, in bland 
obesity, on that of the French Giant in the 
opposite caravan, who was represented as 
looking down from a great altitude on a won- 
dering gentleman in a blue surtout and brass 
buttons, whose shirt-frill reached about the 
giant’s knee, and who was supposed to be a 
person of fashion who had paid his money for 
the pleasure of seeing him. The swelling of 
the canvas of these great pictures in the 
breeze imparted to the objects painted thereon 
a slow and solemn motion, which, giving a 
sort of unearthly life to their grim faces and 
steadfast attitudes, made them appear to 
Julius very awful. 

Everything was charming to Julius. If the 
fairies he was so fond of hearing about had 
carried him in a winged chariot to their own 
country, he could scarcely have been more 
delighted. His friend Rosa had provided 
him with an immense painted trumpet, which 
had taken his fancy, and had also held him 
up to look in at the glass of a peepshow. 
This had merely whetted his appetite for 
sight-seeing ; and immediately on arriving in 
front of the rows of caravans where the wild 
beasts were stationed, he became clamorous 
for a sight of them. 

They did not, perhaps, come up to his ideal. 
He was a little disappointed at finding the 
lion so placable, for he merely winked at 
them as they passed in front of his den; the 
polar bear also declined showing any more 
than the rear of his person ; while the Peru- 
vian nightingale remained mystic as the 
phoenix, although Julius applied earnestly to 
a keeper in corduroy shorts and ankle boots 
to help him to a sight of that — bird. 
The man laughed, and, saying ‘* Look here, 
master !’’ pointed to a pelican; but Julius 
knew all about pelicans, and not only con- 
victed the keeper of the attempted imposition, 
but gave him a short digest of pelican 
history from Buffon. Here we will leave 
him, making acquaintance with the monkeys 
charmed at recognizing the ostriches, and 
outrageous at not being permitted to ride on 
the zebra, while we look after other characters 
of our history. 

Kitty Fillett, after being introduced by Mr. 
Noble to all the shows, was refreshing herself, 
in that gentleman’s society, in a neighboring 
booth, Mr. Noble, after having been very 
agreeable and attentive all the day, was now 
in a most unchristian and desperate state of 
mind. This was caused by the presence of a 
good-looking corporal of dragoons, who had 
lounged in, after frequently passing and re- 


passing before them, apparently thinking 
much more of the too favorable and admirin 
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the ire that was flashed to wither him from 
the eyes of Noble. The corporal was a tall, 
— fellow, of a somewhat roué and dissi- 
pated aspect ; his furage-cap was set jauntil 
on one a of his saan eek hair, ite -_ 
tache was evidently nurtured like some rare 
exotic, and he had a waist, us Kitty said, like 
an hour-glass. ; 

Miss Fillett’s conduct was certainly aggra- 
vating. She had begun by whispering to 
Noble remarks on the uniform and general 
appearance of the object of his wrath, and, 
totally regardless of the gruff and short re- 

lies vouchsafed, had taken occasion to en- 

arge on the charms of military people in 
general and oons in particular. 

‘* There ’s a hair about thim,” said Kitty, 
mincing her words to suit the subject — 
* there ’s a hair about thim not met with out 
of the army. Their manners is generally ex- 
quisite, and their—O, did you ever see 
_ a white band, now he ’s took his gloves 
fs) W? 

“‘ D—n his hand !’’ muttered Noble. 

‘*No gentleman’s is whiter,’’ pursued 
Kitty; ‘“‘and his eyes —law, how they do 
sparkle !-— don’t they, Harry ?” 

“Do they?’ said Harry shortly; then 
sotto voce, ** [ should like to bung ’em up.”’ 

‘“* And isn’t his jacket beautiful?’’ whis- 
ered the enthusiastic Fillett. ‘‘ Look at the 
ace on the front.”’ 

‘* P’raps you may see it laced on the back 
pene sal growled Noble, savagely grasping 

is stick, and unable longer to repress his 
displeasure. But Kitty pretended to think 
lic was joking. She made nonsensical re- 
marks, and then laughed loudly at them, to 
attract the attention of the corporal, and 
establish an understanding with him ; while 
he, switching his boots with his cane, glanced 
at her with a coolly critical air, as if he was 
used to that sort of thing. 

How long Harry Noble’s wrath might have 
taken to boil over, under these circumstances, 
is doubtful. Just as he was revolving in his 
mind some plausible reason for stepping up 
to the corporal, and inviting him into the 
next field to settle their claims, Lady Lee’s 
party came in front of the booth, stopped for a 
moment, in their way down the street, by the 
crowd gathered round a huge bumpkin, who, 
incited thereto by ale and approbation, was 
rforming a hornpipe in hobnailed shoes, 
eaving deep impressions of the nails in the 
road at every step. 
This disciple of Terpsichore, finding his 
efforts well received, had procured a partner 
whom he had danced into breathless exhaus- 
tion, and he was now looking round for a 
suitable fair one to supply her place. In his 
exalted mood, Orelia’s style of beauty a 
peared to him most likely todo him credit, 





glances which Kitty cast on him, than o. 
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and he accordingly pranced up, with the 
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grace and vigor of one of his own plough- 
horses, and seized her hand. Oreliasnatched 
it away. 

‘«* Wretch !"’ cried she, looking at him like 
an insulted queen — ‘* Begone !’ 

‘* The fellow ’s mad!” cried Doctor Blos- 
som — ‘“‘ get away, sir! Calla constable!” 
quoth the doctor, authoritatively, to the crowd 
in general, on seeing the man persist in his 
degign. 

The dragoon corporal, leaving his con- 
templation of Miss Fillett, had lounged to the 
front of the booth, where he stood cooll 
scanning the ladies. He now stepped forward, 
and, interposing between the flushed and 
angry Orelia oat her pertinacious assailant, 
seized the man by the collar, and hurled him 
violently back. 

The countryman was fully three stone 
heavier than the trim soldier, and, recoverin 
himself, rushed at him in full confidence o 
utterly annihilating him with one smashing 
blow of his great fist. His brother bumpkins, 
unanimously indulging the same expectation, 
encouraged him by saying out, ‘Gi’ ut un, 
Joe; d—n thee, gi’ ut un!’’ and were pro- 
portionably astonished when the corporal 
threw himself into an easy attitude, and, by 
what appeared to their unscientific eyes the 
mere straightening of his right arm, sent 
his big antagonist to the earth like a slaugh- 
tered ox. 

A tremendous row ensued. Some com- 
rades of the corporal’s, who were near, set to 
at once with a corresponding number of the 
countryman’s friends, all actuated by a unani- 
mous impulse, Two or three officers, seeing 
the red jackets gleaming fitfully amidst over- 
powering masses of corduroy and fustian, cast 
themselves into the fray, and were reinforced 
by a couple of Oxford men on a visit to their 
friends in the town, who, expecting to be 
ordained shortly, and to be debarred from 
the comfort of combating bargemen in future, 
embraced the present opportunity with grate- 
ful promptitude. Amateurs of Doddington 
were equally ready to exert their prowess — 
showmen were affected by the contagious ex- 
ample — harlequins, descending from their 
stages, ranged themselves against rival pan- 
taloons, while Columbines screamed after 
them in vain; and the proprietor of the 
French Giant took the opportunity of settling 
a private and long festering grudge with the 
owner of the Albino Lady. 

The corporal showed himself a paladin in 
courtesy no less than in valor. He carefully 
—. his person as a shield to the ladies, 
and the | streamed away on each side as 
from a rock. Still, they might have been 
sadly jostled, had not the venerable merry- 
andrew before mentioned hurried down his 
ladder, at the imminent risk of snapping his 
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unfortunate old legs, and handed them up to 
his stage, out of harm’s way. 

Harry Noble, burning to avenge his wron 
on the d nm, was meanwhile forcing his 
way through the crowd towards that redoubt- 
ed personage, intending forthwith to disfigure 
permanently, by the bunging-up of eyes, loss 
of fore-teeth, and flattening of nose, the face 
that Kitty Fillett had found so charming 
Whether these fell designs would have been 
executed, or whether Harry, coming for wool, 
might have gone home shorn, is not known, 
for the duel did not take place. Just as 
Harry’s furious face, glaring on the corporal 
within a couple of yards, met the eye of the 
latter, and admonished him to look out for a 
fresh foe, a couple of horses’ heads came 
between them. 

‘*Hi! hi!’’ shouted the corpulent coach- 
man, who drove the Lightning royal mail. 
‘* By your leave thero !— make a lane, will 
ye? Give ’em a note, Jim’’ (to the guard). 

The guard sounded his horn, and then 
flourished it, shouting, ‘Room for the 
mail!— make way there!” evidently lost 
in wonder at the effrontery of any person or 
persons daring to delay for an instant his 
py, mail ; while a nger, who sat 
on the box-seat, said, ‘‘ Drive into the infernal 
scoundrels !’’ 

The coachman was by nature a choleric 
person, and his choler had been fed for many 

ears with brandy and water, like a lamp. 

e could ill brook hindrances of any kind, 
and was scarcely to be stopped even by such 
decisive impediments as ee of lineh-pins, 
impassable snow-drifts, and the like dispensa- 
tions of Providence. Accordingly, having to 
choose between suppressing his wrath (which 
would certainly, by inducing apoplexy, have 
caused him to drop off his perch hke an oyer- 
fed goldfinch) and venting it forthwith, he 
chose the less fatal alternative, and touched 
up his leaders. Those noble animals, sidling 
and curvetting, with the traces over their 
backs, pushed on, and did great execution, 
terminating several a encounters with 
a suddenness that the most active Middlesex 
magistrate, assisted by the rural police, might 
have tried in vain to emulate. The warrior 
in the tin helmet, before alluded to, and a 
pugnacious Harlequin who had attacked him, 
were prostrated in opposite directions, Harry 
Noble was sent reeling into the very arms of 
Kitty Fillett, who was shedding tears like a 
watering-pot ; and other less eager belligerents 
quietly to a cessation of hostilities, 
and cleared the way for the mail. 

The Lightning was beginning to exchange 
its slow walk through the crowd for a slow 
trot, and the coachman’s face was returning 
from deep ultra-marine to its natural lake 
tint, when Lady Lee, casting her eyes upon 
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the coach, called aloud, ‘‘ Oh, Colonel Lee! 
Colonel Lee !”” 

The nger on the coach-box turned, and, 
instantly recognizing her em ry | perched on 
a stage within a yard or two of him, in‘com- 
pany with herson, two young ladies, a merry- 
andrew, and a juvenile tumbler, he did what 
all the people in the fair probably could n’t 
haverdone, for, by a word and a touch on the 
arm, he caused the coachman to pull up while 
be descended; and, further, that impetuous 
charioteer, before proceeding on his way, re- 
= touched his hat to him, as did the 

ard, : 

Bagot’s first exclamation, on ascending the 
stage, was ‘“‘God bless my soul!” Then, 
shaking Lady Lee’s hand, and motioning with 
his head towards the aged merry-andrew, he 
said, ‘‘ You have n’t joined the profession, 
have you, Hester?” —for Bagot was a man 
who could be pleasantly facetious with ladies. 

** T’mso glad you ’re come,” said Lady Lee ; 
‘* you can take care of us as far as the hotel, 
and go home in the carri My dears, this 
is Colonel Lee ; and these are my friends, Miss 
Payne and Rosa Young.” 

he colonel, taking off his white felt hat, 
made a bow — rather a slang bow — to*each, 
and then shook hands, first with Orelia, who 
ve him hers as if she expected him to go 
own on his knees and kiss it, and then with 
Rosa. He diffused round him a palpable halo, 
as it were, of brandy and water. He was 
dressed in the white hat just mentioned, a 
green neckcloth with white squares, a New- 
market cutaway, with a white greatcoat over 
it, and trousers buttoned at the ankles over 
drab gaiters. He had evidently been a good- 
looking man before his nose grew so swollen, 
his forehead so flushed, his eyes so open and 
watery, and his under lip so protruding and 
tremulous. His hair was somewhat long at 
the sides and back, and grizzled to iron gray, 
as were his voluminous whiskers and the tuft 
on his under lip. 

The pa wee | having shaken hands with 
them as aforesaid, and also with Julius, who 
plucked him by the skirts, and called him 
* Uncle Bag,” said, ‘Suppose we imitate 
Miss O’Neil, and retire from the stage’? — 
which they accordingly did, after acknowledg- 
ing substantially the civility of the ancient 
merry-andrew, who stood bowing before them, 
while the fixed smile painted on his spotted 
face entirely contradicted his deferential atti- 
tude, and gave to the spectators the idea that 
he was openly making fun of the whole es A 

As they passed down the street to the hotel, 
Bagot frequently stopt to shake hands with 
people of all classes who came up to greet him 


armers, whose nds he sometimes shot 
over, held out their horny hands ; Peter Pearce 
drunken shoemaker, left his stall, and 
danced a short distance down the street in 
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front of them, to testify his satisfaction at the 
colonel’s arrival; Tom Jago, a woolcomber, 
who cared more for field-sports than for his 
trade, came up, touching his hat, to tell of 
some trampers having lately been seen netting 
the river for salmon ; and Mrs. Susan Golight- 
ly, the buxom wife of an innkeeper, cast a 
merry glance from her black eyes as she wel- 
comed the colonel back to Doddington — all of 
whom Bagot treated with a graciousand jocular 
familiarity, that fully maintained for him his 
position in the popular esteem. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bagot’s visits to the Heronry were, for the 
most part, regulated by sporting events. He 
was a regular attendant at all great race 
meetings, and spent here the intervals, espec- 
ially if his funds were low. The state of 
these funds was almost entirely dependent on 
his adroitness or good fortune in betting or at 

lay, for Sir Joseph’s legacy had dwindled 
own to a minute fraction on the settling da 
of the very first Derby after the testator’s 
death. 

On the occasions of these visits, he and 
Lady Lee had always been entirely indepen- 
dent of each other. He had his own rooms, 
where he entertained his own companions, 
ordered his own meals, and led a free-and-easy 
bachelor life of it. He made himself useful 
by regulating the stable economy, and bring- 
ing the steward to book, as he termed it. 

n the evening of his arrival, Bagot walked 
over to Monkstone, the house already described 
as standing across the river, within view of 
the windows of the Heronry; and, as Bagot 
was not accustomed to pay visits of ceremony 
or friendship, we may state at once that he 
had an object in view. 

Monkstone had been purchased by an old 
gentleman, who, rising from low beginnin 
to considerable wealth, had conceived a wish, 
in his old age, to become the founder of a 
family. As he was an old bachelor, and had 
no intention of marrying, he cast about among 
his relatives for a suitable heir. Having se- 
lected a nephew, he took him into his house, 
and brought him up to consider himself the 
future successor to Machetes; and dying a 
few years after, left him his sole heir. 

Mr. Jonathan Dubbley, this fortunate in- 
heritor, had been considerably neglected both 
by nature and education. He was far from 
bright originally, and the dull surface of his 
mind was covered, when his uncle adopted 
him, with many years’ rust. At his uncle’s 
death, his estate and income were such as to 
give him consideration in the county, and he 
suddenly found himself a prominent character 
in scenes to which he was totally unaccus-. 
tomed. He wasa d juryman—he was 
a magistrate and J. P. His tenantry made 
him a man of consequence at elections; and, . 
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to crown his greatness, he had this year been 
chosen High Sheriff. 

On one point he now began to feel his defi- 
ciency more strongly than all the rest —he 
wanted a well-bred wife — he wanted to marry 
a woman who should possess qualities to form 
a light, agreeable background to his own solid 
merits —one who should, as Mr. Tennyson 
expresses it, set herself to him ‘‘ as perfect 
music unto noble words’’—the noble words 
being, in his case, four thousand a-year. Af- 
ter casting about among the eligible spinsters 
of his acquaintance, and taking counsel with 
the landlord of the Dubbley Arms and his 
own gamekeeper, he at length fixed upon Lady 
Lee as the most suitable match he could dis- 
cover. She was known to be a woman of 
talent and striking address; anybody who 
had eyes could see she was handsome; and, 
moreover, she would be by no means a dower- 
less bride, a circumstance that weighed power- 
fully in the calculations of Squire Dubbley, 
who had been taught fully to appreciate the 
value of money,‘and who was both tolerably 
acute and very obstinate where his own in- 
terests were concerned, The grand obstacle 
to a declaration of his wishes was an insuper- 
able bashfulness with which the squire be- 
came afflicted when in the company of ladies 
of high degree, but which did not, however, 
affect him in his intercourse with” the sex 
generally. 

Squire Dubbley had a very great respect 
for Colonel Bagot Lee —greater, perhaps, 
than for any other person —not altogether 
because Bagot was a sharp fellow, for there 
were fellows s than Bagot, of whom 
the squire thought but little. In general, 
Mr. Dubbley disliked people who showed any 
superiority to himself, which had the effect 
of narrowing his circle of esteemed friends 
considerably. When men shone, in his com- 
pany, on subjects which he did not under- 
stand, he would abuse them ara behind 
their backs — say to his intimates that peo- 
ple might call such-a-one clever, but he was a 
cursed bad shot— could n’t hit a hay-stack ; 
or that he had no hand on a horse, and rode 
like a tailor; with divers other slanders. 
But Bagot’s sharpness evinced itself in pur- 
suits’ congenial to the squire’s tastes —in 
field-sports, in skill on the turf, and in knowl- 
edge of the dark corners of London life, to 
which he had last year introduced Dubbley, 

iloting him into various haunts, where the 
inexperienced squire would probably have 
fared but ill in purse, person, and reputation, 
but for the protection of Bagot, who walked 
through all these fiery furnaces like a moral 
salamander. t, too, had furnished him 
with many valuable hints for his conduct in 
his new sphere, and for the management of 
his property. These merits, added to a sort 
of jovial, overbearing good-humor of Bagot’s, 
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caused the squire, as before: said, to 
him with a much greater respect than he 
would have felt for a more respectable person. 
He had not failed to hint to this potent 
ally (though in a somewhat distant and 
sheepish way) his admiration for Lady Lee, 
Bagot had at first laughed at him, but, find- 
ing the squire’s affections to be more seriously 
engaged than he had imagined, he began to 
consider in his own mind how he could best 
turn the circumstance to account. It was 
with the view of executing the result of his 
meditations that he now visited Monkstone, 
on the first day of his coming down into the 


 L 

He found Mr. Dubbley, just returned from 
rabbit-shooting, taking off his half-boots and 
gaiters in the hall. Tie was a good-lookin 
man, about five-and-thirty, rather bald, wit 
a cunning eye and an imbecile half-smile. On 
seeing Bagot come uP the steps, the squire 
ran tow him in his worsted stockings, 
with the knee-strings of his corduroy breeches 
dangling about his calves. 

**’Pon my life, colonel,” said Mr. Dub- 
bley, ‘‘ I never was so glad to see anybody. 
I was just thinking how the devil I was to get 
through the evening. Your presence quite 
survives me.” The squire meant revives, but 
his language was sometimes even less clear 
than his ideas. 

‘*Dubbley, my boy, how goes it ?”’ said 
Bagot. ‘Been working the rabbits, eh! 
You look sound, wind and limb.’’ 

** Sound as a bell,” said Squire Dubbley, 
**and most icular hungry. Just you go 
into the dining-room, colonel, and wait while 
I wash my hands. [’ll order another plate 
to be laid.” 

Bagot accordingly entered the dining-room. 
He did not fail to remark several alterations 
in the apartment. Some French (very French) 
prints had been removed. The extremely 
plain furniture of old Mr. Dubbley’s time was 
replaced by the productions of a London 
upholsterer. Some books, too —rare objects 
at Monkstone—in very grand bindings, lay 
scattered about. Bagot took up one — it was 
an illustrated Life of Napoleon. Presently 
the squire entered at another door, bearing 
a cobwebbed bottle in each hand, and another 
under his arm. 

‘*T stick to my old rule,” said the squire — 
‘always go to the cellar myself. Why, a 
tippling butler might knock off the head of a 
bottle, and drink it up any time, if he had 
the keys, colonel; and how should I be the 
wiser ! — unless,” added the squire, thought- 
fully, ‘* unless I was counting fhe bottles all 
day long.” 

‘“‘ Your ‘re a sharp fellow, Dubbley,” said 

, who wanted to put him in good-humor. 
** "T would be a clever butler that could do 


you. 
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The squire chuckled. ‘ Yes,” said he, 
“I’m prettysharp. Yes, yes, sharp enough, 
by George! I get done sometimes, though. 
Ah, colonel, I wish you had been here a 
little while ago. ’Pon my life, I never wished 
so much for anybody. Do you remember 
Sally Perkins 1” 

‘* What—the good-looking housemaid?” 
paid Bagot. ‘* Yes —deuced fine girl; you 
rather admired her, didn’t you?” 

‘*T gave her warning,’’ said Mr. Dubbley, 
‘because, instead of minding her work, 
she spent most of her time going about to 
fairs and eg aging, and I told her I 
should only give her half the wages we ’d 
agreed upon, because she ‘d turned out so 
good-for-nothing. What do you think she 
said to that, now?”’ 

** Don’t know,” said Bagot. ‘* What did 
she say?” 

‘‘Why, she said,’’ returned the squire, 
‘ that if I did n’t pay her double, she ‘d sum- 
mon me, and swear that I had refused her her 
money out of revenge because she would n’t 
let me make love to her.” 

“ Oh!” said Bagot, dryly. 

«* And I told her to go to the devil; but 
she went to a lawyer —” 

‘ Quite a different course,’’ said Bagot. 

* And, by oy said the squire, ‘‘ she 
made him believe herstory. I’d have kicked 
against it— yes, I’d have gone to jail first 
— for the jade used to skylark with half the 
parish, though she ’d have nothing to say to 
me ; but I wanted to keep the thing quiet, 
and I gave in. Certain people,”’ said the 

uire, laying his finger on his nose, and 
winking at Bagot, ‘‘might have heard of 
it.” 

“Certain people?” said Bagot, interroga- 
tively. 

“Ah,” said the squire, ‘‘ these things 
sound queer to ladies. I might have felt 
dane before somebody we know — some- 
body you and I know,”’ said the squire, look- 
ing idiotically wise. 

‘¢ Where did these books come from ?’’ in- 
quired Bagot, pretending not to notice the 
squire’s drift. ‘* You don’t mean to say you 
ever read anything now. What made you get 
that Life of Napoleon ?”” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Dubbley, ‘ great travel- 
ler, Napoleon! Yes, I’ve begun to read. 
felt my deficience. I ’ve felt it a good while, 
but it has come plainer upon me lately. Last 
time I was in town I gave a bookseller an 
order to fill my shelves.”” 

** Who selected your library *’’ asked Bagot. 
“Had the gamekeeper anything to do with 
itt” 

‘*T left it to the bookseller,’’ replied Dub- 
bley. ‘I gave him the size of the shelves 
to an inch, and you'll find ’em quite full. 
They ’re all bound alike, too.” 


I} ** nothing could be 
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‘‘ Why, it must have been rather ex- 

pensive,’ said Bagot, looking towards the 

volumes. ‘ All bound in Russia, eh?”’ 

**Russia! No, d—n it, no,’’ said the 
squire, ‘‘they were all bound in London, 
every one of em; and I had to come down 
for em handsomely, as you say. You see,” 
said the squire, as they sat down to dinner, 
‘*one must read to have something to say in 
ladies’ society. If ’t wasn’t for that, curse 
me if Id ever look at a book.” 

‘* What are you reading up for?” asked 

t—‘‘the housemaid or the cookt By 
gad, I expect, Dubbley, to see you marry the 
scullery-maid yet!” 

** Eh — what?”’ said the squire, changing 
color (for he had much more confidence in 
Bagot’s opinion than his own, even on such a 

int). ‘* No, hang it, don’t say that! Scul- 

ery-maid! —no, by George! nor dairy-maid 
neither,’’ he muttered. ‘No, no, I thought 
you knew my mind better than that.”’ 

“T1'll tell you what it is, Dubbley, m 
boy,” said the colonel, laying down his knife 
and fork, and looking at him, ‘ if you don’t 
mind what you’re at, some sharp woman or 
other will take you in — some pretty servant- 
maid, whose sense of propriety is proof against 
a five-pound note. I’d engage to make any 
good-looking girl in the parish marry you be- 
fore Christmas, if she ’d only follow my in- 
structions.” 

** For God’s sake don’t talk like that! — 
the thing ’s beyond a joke! Come, colonel, 
you would n’t be so unfriendly?’’ said Mr. 
Dubbley, a — his plate, and rub- 
bing his bald forehead nervously with his 
napkin, as he thought of the colonel’s un- 
bounded resources, all brought to bear upon 
his unfortunate self. 

Bagot laughed. ‘If you’re such a con- 
founded spoon that you can’t trust yourself, 
Dubbley,’”’ said he, “‘ why don’t you put your- 
self out of harm’s way? Why don’t you 
marry some respectable woman that would do 
you credit and keep you out of scrapes ?”’ 

‘« The very thing,’’ said Dubbley “ the very 
thing I intend. I’ve been thinking of it this 
long while. What d ’ye think now of a cer- 
tain person—a certain person not very far 
off? Any chance for me eh?”’ 

“The very thing,” said the colonel ; 
tter. Handsome, ac- 
complished, rich —what could be better? 
But there go two words to that bargain. You 
know that, don’t you!” 

‘‘ What —mine and hers, eh!’’ said the 
squire, looking wise. 

‘‘ Mine, I fancy, is more important than 
either,’ said Bagot gravely. 

‘* Why, I know you ’ve great influence with 
her, colonel. But, then, I always thought 
you a friend of mine,”’ 

‘* Well,”’ said the colonel, “* you ’re not @. 
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bad fellow, Dubbley, I believe — though you 
did refuse to lend me that two an I 
wanted the last time I was down.”’ 

‘* Had n’t got it, upon my soul — could n't 
have raised it without a mortgages I'll take 
my solemn oath,’’ said Mr. Dubbley, with 
great warmth and some confusion ; for he lied, 
and Bagot knew it. 

‘¢ Pooh,”’ said the colonel, ‘‘I know, to a 
penny, the amount of the rents you had then 

ying in Doddington bank. But never mind ; 
ou’re right to be sh Every man for 

imself, and God for us all! But I’ve some- 
thing more to say to her ladyship’s “ae 
than my mere relationship gives me a right 
to say. You know, if she marries without my 
consent, she forfeits her income and the 
place.”’ 

** But it won’t do you any good to say no,”’ 
said the squire. 

** Won’t it, indeed ! If she marries without 
my consent, part of what she forfeits comes 
to me,”’ said the colonel. ‘‘ And you don’t 
think me such a confounded fool as to give all 
this away toa man who looks so close after 
his own, and cares so little about his friends, 
as 9 6 

The squire looked blank. He really didn’t 
know what argument to set against these 
forcible ones. Bagot helped him to one. 

** Now, on the other hand, there ’s this to 
be said: If she never marries, I shall be no 
better off thanIam, I may we Oe single, 
but that will do me no good. We shall be 
disobliging each other.” 

Mr. Dubbley, after a minute’s intense 
thought, got into this new position. 

“And therefore,” Bagot went on, ‘if I 
could find a man who would make it worth 
my while to say yes, why, perhaps yes would 
be said,” 

‘* What do you call worth your while?” 
asked the squire. 

*“‘ Ah,”’ said Bagot, ‘‘ that would be a point 
for future consideration. There are a good 
many preliminaries to be gone through before 
we come to that. For instance, I sup her 
ladyship does n't dream of you as a suitor yet. 
What d’ ye think, now ! — does she?” 

** Why, no,” said the squire, ‘‘ no — that 
is, Tcan’t say. I call there now and then. 
I’ve sent a good deal of game.” 

“You won’t get on very fast without o 
little help, I suspect,” said Bagot. ‘‘ If Lady 
Lee was a chambermaid now — but she ’s a 
devilish well-bred, exclusive, superior sort of 
person, with deuced high notions.”’ 

“Yes, by George!” said the squire. ‘I 
know that ; I’m as moute as a muce — I mean 
as mute as 8 mouse —in her company. But 
I should get over that. However, give me a 
lift, and —and we ’ll see about the two hun- 
. dred, colonel,’’ he added, 

Bagot shook his head. 


_LADY LEE’S 
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‘‘ Two hundred might have been all very 
well when I asked you,’’ said he, ‘* but twice 
two hundred would n’t serve me now. The 
fact is, I’m infernally dipped — let in at that 
cursed Spring meeting.” 

The squire fidgeted in his chair, and glanced 
nervously at him. Presently he rose, and, 
unlocking his writing-desk, took out some 
slips of paper — promissory notes of Bugot’s 
—and began to enumerate them. : 

‘* Fifty last December twelvemonth,”’ said 
he —‘‘ a hundred more in April— a hundred 
and seventy-five more, up to last Christmas — 
making, with interest —”’ 

‘* Interest, be hanged'’’ roared Bagot. 
‘* Put up your paper! I vow to Heaven, you 
look like some infernal Jew money-lender 
— to foreclose. As to the other five 

undred, Dubbley, I would n’t trouble you on 
any account. Young’Crackenthorpe of Rose- 
mead will lend it me in a minute. He’s 
a trump, that fellow, when he can serve a 
friend.” 

* Ah!"? said the squire, packing up his 
bills, much relieved, ‘‘ I’m sure he will, with 
pleasure. He’s a rich fellow, Cracken- 
thorpe ; and if he says he hasn’t the money, 
don’t you believe him. I heard him bragging 
the other day that he had a loose pn or 
two to invest.” 

** Yes,” said Bagot, ‘a regular trump; a 
devilish creditable sort of fellow, too, to be 
connected with. 1 hear he’s been casting 
his eyes in a certain direction lately. Her 
ladyahip might do worse than take a fine gen- 
tlemanly young fellow like that, with good 
expectations.” 

Verbum sapientibus sufficit. If Mr. Dubbley 
had been the wisest of men, a word could not 
have better sufficed him. He felt that Bagot 
had a screw on him and was turning it. 

‘* By the by,” he stuttered, ‘now I think 
of it, feos n’t advise you to have any deal- 
ings with Crackenthorpe. No, no, colonel, 
don"t go to him for money ; they say he ’s got 
cursed stingy lately —no getting a sixpence 
out of him, Why, ’pon my soul, I’d rather 
lend you the money myself, if I possibly 
could, than let you go to the fellow. Just 
wait while I look at my banker's book” — 
which he pretended to consult accordingly. 

** Good, by Jove!’’ said Bagot to himself, 
rolling his red eye after him, with an inward 
chuckle. ‘‘If he parts with five hundred so 
easily, I foresee he will be a very pretty an- 
nuity to me. Good, indeed! — better than I 
expected.” 

And as he rode homeward that night, slap- 
ping the pocket that contained Mr. Dubbley’s 
check for the five hundred (in exchange for 
which another promissory note had been added 
to the little roll of them already in the squire’s 
writing-desk), he repeated to himself, ** Bet- 
ter than I expected.’ 
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From Household Words. 
SIX YEARS AMONG ‘CANNIBALS. 


I au physician to a hospital in a large sea- 
sg town. My curiosity was aroused lately 

the face of a man, which, as it lay upon 
the pillow of a hospital bed, looked singularly 
savage. It was marked by a broad blue line 
extending from the lower level of his nose to 
an inch irae the lips, and from the back of 
one whisker to the back of the other. 
Evidently such a tattoo-mark was not one 
with which any white man would have been 
willingly disfigured. On the patient’s re- 
covery I put some questions to him, and 
obtained the substance of the following 
account. For several reasons I believe the 
tale to be atrue one. It was not volunteered ; 
the man appeared to be ashamed of his own 
story, and required a steady cross-examination 
before he would yield up half of what he 
had to say. The cross-questioning produced 
no inconsistent statements ; no published ac- 
counts contradict anything that he states ; 
and he mentions many facts known in this 
country through books which it is not likely 
that he ever read. 

David or Daniel Dash, native of the state 
of Virginia, embarked on board a whaling 
ship, as a common seaman, at the age of nine- 
teen. His ship sailed round Cape Horn, and 
had been cruising about for perhaps nine- 
teen months, when she was overtaken by a 
storm near the Marquesas; there she was 
driven ashore in spite of all exertions, and 
soon went to pieces. The crew consisted of 
thirty persons. The captain and twenty-four 
men took to the boats, and he believes 
escaped. He and four others swam to land. 
As soon as they arrived on shore they were 
surrounded by the natives, made prisoners, 
and carried a few miles into the interior. 
Being then placed in a long hut, the prince 
or chief came to them and arranged them in 
a line. Without any delay the choice was 
offered Pgh wonton Fenn they would be 
tattooed or killed. The chief easily made his 
meaning understood ; he produced first the 
usual tattooing implements, pointed to the 
marks on his own person, and then to the 
bodies of his prisoners. Presenting next a 
knife, he made a feint of cutting off their 
heads. 

After this dumb-show, the chief offered to 
each man in succession, dagger or bowl, that 
is tosay, knife or tattooing apparatus. Would 
they be dead men or savages? Dash’s four 
companions, being his seniors, polled first at 
this election, and they chose the knife. He 
was, however, young to die, and willing to do 
anything to save his life. He chose to be 
tattooed. As soon as the decision of the five 
men had been ascertained, the four who had 
disdained to be made comrades by the canni- 
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bals were killed. They lost their heads. 
Without the least delay their bodies were 
cut up, and preparations made for a feast. 
The large bones were cut out to make fish- 
hooks, spear-heads, tattoo instruments ; par- 
ticular parts were cut off to be given as 
offerings to the gods, and the rest of the 
flesh was cooked. Holes were then dug in 
the earth, and filled with dry wood, some 
large stones being placed here and there 
among the wood, to be heated when the pile 
was fired. After ignition, fresh wood was 
heaped on, and the fire kept up until the 
ground had been made thoroughly hot. The 
ashes rey | then raked out, the flesh was 
put into the holes, and covered with the 
stones and embers, It was so left for about 
half an hour, and at the end of that time 
taken out, and eaten by perhaps two hundred 
men. Before the feast was ready, the men 
had begun to drink an intoxicating liquor, 
which resembled soap-suds in ap nee, 
and soon took effect. This was the Cava 
cup, of which travellers have written, and 
Byron has sung. Having no rum or 
other spirits, and not understanding the way 
to prepare any ordinary fermented liquors, 
the islanders had been led to the discovery of 
a strange substitute. They procure a root 
called Cava root (which appears, -by the by, 
to be very rich in starch); they cut it up, and 
chew it thoroughly; they then wash it in 
water, strain it through tappa cloth ; and, 
throwing the fibrous part away, retain the 
washings. These are allowed to stand fora 
short time, during which they ferment, and 
acquire intoxicating power. This drink ap- 
ars to act as slow poison ; for indulgence in 
it reduces men often toa miserable state of 
nervousness and blindness. 

These natives seem from Daniel’s account 
to be epicures in cannibalism ; and it is rather 
agreeable to white men to know that they do 
not think so much of white men as they do of 
black. Black men’s flesh is greatly preferred 
to pork, and their fondness for it is so decided 
that no man of that color would ever have 
a choice given him for his life. The whites 
on the contrary usually meet with the same 
treatment that Dash and his companions had 
experienced. The feast being over, tattooing 
operations were commenced upon him. The 
instruments employed were pieces of bone 
filed into the shape of very fine saws; they 
were about three inches long and varied from 
a pen-knife’s to two fingers’ breadth ; these 
were set in cane hendiea, and when used 
were | pox upon the skin and struck by a 
sort of wooden mallet till blood spirted out. 
Burnt human bones were then rubbed in 
over the wounds. The process was exceedingly 
painful, so much so that only small portions 
of the skin were painted at a sitting. Three 
months elapsed Pefoce the whole tattooing 
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was compete. Dash was marked on the face, 
on the breast, on the back, and from the toe 
nails to the ankles. All the natives of this 
island and the neighboring ones are tattooed. 
The process seems to be compulsory, like some 
of the initiations practised by the North 
American Indians. It has to be undergone 
alike by men and women. The priests or 
doctors, called ‘‘ Vahanna,”’ are the operators, 
The usual age for the operation is eighteen. 
The father hands over his children to the 
operator as they reach that age, with a certain 
sum, either of goods, money, or land. In case 
of his death before the children are suffi- 
ciently mature he leaves some of his land for 
the same purpose. The men are usually 
tattooed in patterns, women more em 
In women the lips are marked by small spots, 
the ears are bored, and round the hole, faint 
blue concentric lines are drawn. The hands 
are marked as far as the wrists, looking as if 
they were gloved. The feet are marked ina 
similar way as far as the ankle, and there 
extend stripes from the upper margin of this 
tattooed shoe to the knee joint. 

When the _ of tattooing had been 
properly completed, Dash was adopted by 
the chief into the tribe. This man ‘‘ changed 
places with him,”’ “ "pa up his seat to him,”’ 
and ‘* they exchanged names ;’’ Dash became 
Coonooai (Coonooy) or ‘the great chief,” 
and the chief David or Daniel Dash. The 
chief could pronounce Daniel better than 
David, and so adopted that one of the two 
names which the sailor claims a right to tse 
at option. The chief also gave him his 
daughter to wife, a well-built, handsome 
woman of nineteen years of age. He “* had 
to marry ”’ also four-and-twenty others, who 
expected to be treated as his lawful spouses, 
but who were in some degree inferior to the 
princess, 

The brothers and friends of these wives 
soon built for their new associate a hut of 
bamboo, in which the entire family resided. 
A small compartment was made for the 
princess and her spouse —a sort of state- 
room —to mark their superiority. He was 
in every way treated as a chief; the brothers 
of his wife prepared bis victuals ; a pig was 
killed every second day for the use of his 
household, and they had. as many boiled pota- 
toes as they could eat. He had four children 
only during the time he remained on the 
island, three of whom died in their infancy. 
He a ten — ss he could 
speak the langua rectly, but he could 
make himself ar RL oa earlier. 

The women, he says, have, on the whole, 
few children. They suffer scarcely anything 
at a confinement ; and do not usually nurse 
their children very long ; they feed them with 
cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and raw fish, all these 
being finely chewed before they are given to 
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the infant. None of the people like cooked 
fish ; they all prefer it raw. Few die in in- 
fancy ; the great majority of children born 
are reared. ‘They seem almost to have an in- 
stinct for the water. As soon as they can 
walk to the edge of the stream they walk into 
it, and they can swim as soon as or even 
before they have learnt to run. I may ob- 
serve that all children appear to have a par- 
ticular fondness for the water; bat those only 
can indulge it who go constantly either quite 
naked, or in clothes not liable to be injured, 
who at the same time have access to water 
mild and genial as our summer air. 

The natives of the Marquesas 9 up their 
swimming powers throughout their lives, and 
attain extraordinary faculties. They have no 
fear of sharks ; when one appears in the bay 
the natives singly or in numbers ‘ go out to 
attack it’? in its own element with their 
knives “They have canoes, which they manage 
cleverly, and use in trading excursions to 
other islands, or in fishing. 

The color of the islanders is similar to 
that of many a tawny Spaniard—a light 
mahogany. The men and women are of a 
medium height, well made, and often very 
good-looking. Their dress consists of a piece 
of 8 cloth round the loins, concerning 
which they are as careful and proud as we 
are in reference to the quality and fushion of 
our more numerous and costly garments. 
This tappa cloth is made by beating a part of 
the bark of the bread-fruit tree with a sort of 
wooden mall, which breaks up its fibres so 
that they may be stretched out, like the lace 
bark of the West Indies. This is carefully 
washed and bleached until it becomes as 
white and as fine as linen, It is never woven. 

In disposition the islanders are, by Daniel’s 
account, true savages. They are constantly 
at war with neighboring tribes. The country 
is full of mountains and woods, the former 
being very steep and difficult, the latter dense 
and extensive. The valleys and bays are the 
parts in and about which the inhabitants are 
chiefly clustered. A distance of four miles is 
frequently all the interspace between the 
lands + to two hostile tribes. The 
men are constantly at war, and have the Dyak 
fondness for heads. Scarcely a moonlight 
night elapses but one man or other goes on a 
head-hunting excursion. They often go alone, 
but usually hunt in twos or threes. They 
start before night-fall, so as to arrive in the 
neighborhood of the intended victim shortl 
after dark ; they then either lie in ambus 
for a lone man, or go to a hut, disguising their 
voices, ask for shelter, or a light for their 
pipes. When the door is opened, they rush 
in; and if they can succeed in overpowering 
the inmates, they kill them, cut off their 
heads and return. The bodies are too heavy 
to be dragged over the mountains. The 
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trophy or trophies being thus secured, are 
cut into as many parts as possible, and given 
to the numerous gods de them and 
to procure from them good luck. These gods 
are usually uncouth figures, but by oversight 
I omitted to examine Daniel on this subject. 
He spoke contemptuously of the people for 
‘believing just what their doctor priests told 
them — said that they told them all sorts of 
things — but did not, of his own will, particu- 
larize any. 

As his account of the Taboo agreed com- 
pletely with that made familiar by many 
writers, not forgetting Herman Melville, I 
did not ask many questions about it. In 
these midnight expeditions the knife is used ; 
in larger battles, however, the musket super- 
sedes all other arms. Great battles are very 
numerous ; a fortnight never elapses without 
one. My informant said, ‘“‘ He could not 
rightly tell what they fought for— he did not 
think they knew themselves — they could not 
be at peace.”’ In these fights, between two 
and three hundred will engage on either side ; 
the scene of the battle is usually laid in the 
woods, and the combatants dodge to and fro 
among the trees. None like to expose them- 
selves fully ; the whiz of a bullet immediately 
frightens them, and causes them to drop upon 
the ground. In consequence of all this 
caution, the contests are often prolonged over 
from one to three days, and it rarely happens 
that more than four or five are killed on either 
side. They sometimes, but seldom, come to 
close quarters, when they fight with their 
muskets clubbed. As soon as a few men are 
killed, the losing side withdraws, the victims 
are then conveyed to their village by the con- 
querors, the ‘* fancy” parts of their bodies 
are devoted to the gods, the rest is cooked 
and eaten by the men. ‘The warriors do not 
appear to have much sense of honor ; for the 
strong tribes constantly make war upon the 
weak, and two or three tribes now and then 
suspend their own quarrels to make more 
effective war upon a fourth. In consequence 
of this spirit many tribes are now almost 
exterminated and do not include more than 
twenty or thirty men, All the people speak 
one language, so that an union might be easily 
effected if the temper of the people changed. 

As they are savage in their war with 
hostile tribes, so they are rude and brutal in 
their peace among themselves, From some 
cause or another Daniel was constantl 
attacked by the women of the tribe, who, half 
in savage fun and half in earnest, used to 
seize him by the beard and hair and shake 
him ; this they could often do without fear 
of his wrath, as more than two or three would 
set on him at once. He considered that the 
attention was rT chiefly in fun, but he had 
often to thrash the ladies vigorously before 
they would set him free. The men are not 
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commonly savage amongst themselves, as man 
to man — rather as man to woman. He had 
seen men thrashing women with the butt end 
of a musket, and had known limbs to be 
broken in this way. In such cases it would 
be of no use for the wife to go home to her 
father ; he would only thrash her again and 
send her back. It is not often that actual 
murder takes place ; when it does, atonement 
is made to the friends of the deceased by 
presents, or the murderer is driven out into 
another tribe. 

The islanders have enough regard for their 
friends to show the delicate abstinence of not 
eating them — whether killed in battle or by 
chance. They never inter their dead, but 
take them out to a distance in the woods, 
where a rude cane hut is built to protect each 
corpse from the sun and rain; a sort of 
trough is made for the dead man’s bed, in 
which his body is left. Two days afterwards 
a hog is killed, cooked, and deposited by the 
bedside. This is done under the impression 
that the dead require food like the living, 
and the supply is continued long after the 
flesh has crumbled into dust; in fact, until 
the family of the defunct has itself become 
extinct. Tt forms one of the chief occu 
tions of the life of the liying to convey food to 
the dead. Unlike some other savage nations, 
they keep the old people during the helpless- 
ness of age with assiduous care ; the younger 
members of the family, or of the tribe, supply 
them regularly with provisions. 

The climate is warm, genial, and healthy ; 
sickness is rare ; nevertheless, from the causes 
before mentioned, the population is on the 
decrease. Daniel was not aware that any 
European diseases had been introduced, nor 
were the people habitually given to intoxi- 
cation. 

There are numerous feasts held in the 
course of the year—usually one every two 
months. ‘The occasion of such a feast is 
most commonly the reception of some recently 
tattooed individuals, male or female, among 
the adult members of a tribe. The chief en- 
tertainment then is dancing. When all is 
prepared, the men of the tribe arrange them- 
selves on one side of an open space — the 
women in a line opposite and parallel to them 
— between these opposed sides there are placed 
four men whose duty it is to keep time by 
beating drums. The drums are made by 
scooping the interior from a piece of wood and 
stretching a shark skin over it, which is tight- 
ened by cords made of cocoa-nut fibre. The 
musicians produce on them only discordant 
notes — but the rest of the people somewhat 
improve the effect by clapping their hands 
and singing. 

Near the musicians the recently tattooed 
youths are placed ‘ yellowed off,”’ said Daniel, 
‘‘ with curry and cocoa nut, till they shine 
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like burnished mahogany.”” They take no 
active part in the proceedings. The dancers 
are women, who are chosen for their 
looks from amongst: the wives and maidens 
indiscriminately; they are usually six in 
number, and are dressed very handsomely ; 
their head-dress consists of tortoiseshell, pearl, 
and feathers ; their other clothing is a long 
robe of tappa cloth, open in front, and reach- 
ing to the ankles like a dressing gown. It is 
ornamented as far down as the hips, with 
bright feathers, hair, &c. The fingers of the 
women when they dance are ornamented with 
long feathers, which are fastened to them in 
such a way as to give to the hands some- 
what the appearance of wings. The motions 
are not by any means vivacious ; the women 
move their hands, pretending to be birds ; they 
wriggle their bodies about also in imitation 
of eels, and approach each other gradually 
in this way on one heel. Successive sets of 
dancers thus present themselves, and the 
feast is kept up usually for three days; pork 
and potatoes being eaten, and cava drunk ; 
the singing of native songs is often added to 
increase and vary the enjoyment. 

All the natives of the Marquesas have 
numerous names. Daniel himself had thirty, 
which belonged, in fact, to a graver class of 
nicknames. His most common title (I write 
it from the sound), was Touanahheematehoei, 
or (Tou-an-a-e-ma-te-o-ey), which meant “ the 
great chief.” 

There was no lack of-food. The people 
cultivated the, (sweet) potato with success, 
and had plenty of yams and bread-fruit. 
They caught numbers of fish, and kept a 
great many swine. 

The savages were very fond of talking. 
When he knew their language, a number of 
them would come to Daniel, set him in the 
midst, and call upon him to tell them stories, 
to which they would sit and listen quietly for 
hours, ‘‘ They wanted to know all about 
America, and white people; whether he had 
a wife at home, and the like.”’ On one occa- 
sion they asked whether he would take them 
with him to America, ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, “+ but 
you would ery if I did.”” “ Ah, yes,” they 
answered, “‘ that is true; we should cry after 
our fathers and mothers —we should cry to 
come back to our lands. The whites,”’ they 
said, ‘‘ must surely think very little of their 
fathers and mothers; or must leave them 
when they are very young, or they never 
could go sailing all over the world as they do. 
If we attempted it, we should be always cry- 
ing either after our parents or our children.” 

ch conversations made the young white 
chief a great favorite with his tribe, and he 
obtained such influence among themgthat he 
believes he could have prevented them from 
again attacking other whites. He never went 
to war with them, however ; ‘‘ he had too much 
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respect for his own safety; he never knew 
what might happen.’’ His wives ‘‘ thought 
a very t deal about him, and if they 
fancied he had ever thought of going out to 
fight, they would have set on him, and bound 
him fast in his own house.’’ He always told 
them, that if he went away, he would come 
back again; and he believes, therefore, that 
they are still expecting him. He lived very 
happily with his house-full of wives, dividi 
his attentions very equally among them, 
allowing due rank to ‘the princess.” 
was well treated by the men. 

The natives do a little trading among them- 
selves; the articles of barter being chiefly 
pigs and tappa cloth, fish-hooks, muskets, 
powder, and things of that kind. Their sur- 
gical skill is small ; but they have good con- 
stitutions upon which to practise, and seem 
to have learned certain good principles. The 
chief demand for the doctor’s art is in the 
cure of musket-wounds, in which the treat- 
ment is to keep the track of the ball as clean 
us possible. 

‘he tribe with which Daniel herded was, 
if I recollect rightly, named the Cauachas, 
and his residence was on the island called 
by the natives Motani. He gave me, however, 
the names of the surrounding islands at the 
same time, and I am not quite sure that I 
have retained the proper one; but it was 
either Mat or Magdalena.. The others are 
Magdalena, Fatuiva, Toowata, Domenique, 
Rahuga, and Nukuhiva. 

In answer to a question as to the possibility 
of civilizing his old friends, he said that the 
French had established a settlement on Ra- 
huga (I think), where they had remained 
during five years. They built a small fort, 
European houses, and churches; but finding 
the place too expensive, or for some other 
reason, they then abandoned it. During the 
night after their departure, all the natives 
who had been friendly with the French were 
either killed or taken prisoners, and on the 
next day all the houses and other edifices 
that could be destroyed were pulled to pieces, 
and the prisoners were landed on another 
island ; so the place became again as wild as 
it was before the French had it in charge. 
There are some French still in Rhuiva, and 
some French missionaries in Ruapo. 

Having in my remembrance een Mel- 
ville’s story of adventures in the Marquesas, 
I asked my patient about Typee or Happar. 
He informed me that there was a Typee Bay 
in Nukiva (Nukuhiva), where the people 
were very savage, and that he had heard of 
Happa in Domenique. He had heard also of 
Hanapa Bay, where a white man named 
Brown had been killed who had left his vessel 
there. 

After Daniel had been on the island about 
six years, he and another white from another 
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island began, with the assistance of the 
natives, to build a schooner, with which they 
hoped to trade with California, and the west 
coast of America. When they had been at 
work for about six months, Daniel, attacked 
with dysentery, became very low and weak. 
At that time an American ship passed the 
island, and a boat came ashore (the men being 
well armed) in search of wood and water. 
Daniel went on board the ship, telling the 
natives that he should return, Had they 
thought him anxious to escape from them 
they would, no doubt, have kept him prisoner 
until the ship was gone. He went on board, 
the captain promised fair to him, and so he 
left the island ; not, he says, without some 
regret. It is now nineteen months since he 
escaped. 

The man is a well-looking fellow (barring 
the marks upon his face), and it is, perhaps, 
worthy of remark, that he has a peculiarly 
soft voice; which, I cannot help thinking, 
must have been formed or improved by his 
long residence amongst a people whose lan- 
guage is without harsh sounds or gutturals. 





From Punch. 

Tue PALMERsTONIAN CaTEcHIsMs. — Lord Pal- 
merston having announced that it would, in his 
opinion, be a most desirable thing that all can- 
didates for Diplomatic Offices should be duly 
educated for their work, and should, from time 
to time, undergo Examinations, in order to prove 
that they are properly qualified, Mr. Punch and 
his lordship have framed a series of questions, 
with which Lord Clarendon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, has instructed our representatives to pro- 
vide themselves, and to which they are to be pre- 
pared to reply. The following are addressed to 
the young gentlemen who call themselves .t- 
tachés : — 

1. Can you understand French when it is 
spoken to you? 

2. Do you ordinarily comprehend an epigram, 
or, if not, can you look as if you did ? 

3. Have you made yourself master of the great 
doctrines of Cookery, of the lives of its professors 
and martyrs, and of the principal points in cu- 
linary polemics? 

4. Can you copy a despatch, without its con- 
tents leaving the slightest impression on your 
mind ? 

5. Give specimens of the properly contemptu- 
ous tone in which an Altaché speaks of his Am- 
bassador behind the back of the latter. 

6. Give imitations of the Ambassadress, or of 
any other member of the Ambassador’s establish- 
ment. 

7. By what excuses do you chiefly evade duty 
when you want to ride, pay a visit, or go to the 
Opera, instead of completing the papers entrusted 
to you, and how do you establish a good under- 
standing with the physician to the Embassy? 

8. Suppose, by some unhappy accident, you 
were made Chargé d’affaires in the absence of 
your chief, and naturally wished to show your 
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zeal and talent, in what way would you try to 
get "=S misunderstanding ? ; 

9. Write a despatch acknowledging the receipt 
of documents. 

10. Now, revise that despatch, and correct the 
grammar and the spelling. 

11. Revise it again, and try and make it say 
what you mean. 

12. Copy it, without leaving out the principal 
word. 

18. State your chief reasons for hating the 
Secretary. 

14. State whether, in society, you assume the 
extreme butterfly, or the profound diplomat, and 
whether you talk entr’acte or protocol. Give 
specimens of each style. 

15. State, upon oath, whether you ever re- 
er yourself to have rather mystified Princess 

If not, what do you think of the diplo- 
matic chances of the Honorable Carnaby Spoon- 
bill, who, at 22, boasted to that effect in Carlton 
Gardens? 

16. What, do you suppose, is the use of you? 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
TO ONE AFAR. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


O srrona and pure ofsoul ! — O earnest-hearted ! 
Like stranger pilgrims at some wayside shrine 

Have we two met, and mingled faith, and parted, 
Thy pathway leading far away from mine. 


The soul of ancient song is round thee swelling, 
To triumph-marches leading on the hours ; 
Thy life hath Tempe shades, where gods are 

dwelling, 
Where founts Castalian play among the flowers. 


But faintly may the voices of the ages 
Come to my yearning but imperfect sense — 
The strength of heroes and the lore of sages, 
The fire of song, the storm of eloquence. 


Thy thoughts, their grand vibrations far out- 
flinging 
Like church-tower bells ring out the morning 
chime, 
While flow my numbers like the gleeful singing 
Of peasant maidens at the vintage time. 


Grandeur and power are shrined within thy 
spirit ; 
It moves in deeps and joys, in storm and 
night — 
While mine, of simpler mould, may but inherit 
The love of all things beautiful and bright. 


Truth’s earnest seeker, thou — I Fancy’s rover : 
Thy life is like a river deep and wide: 

I but the light-winged wild bird passing over, 
One moment mirrored in the rushing tide. 


Thus were we parted — thou still onward hast- 
ing, 
Pouring the great flood of that life along ; 


While I on sunny slopes am careless wasting 
The little summer of my time of song. 
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THE SCULPTOR’S CAREER. 
III, — RUINED FOR AN ARTIST. 


Fiaxman had been married but a few weeks, 
when one day he returned home’ to his young 
wife, full of sadness at heart. There was a 
cloud on his brow, so unusual, that she at 
once proceeded to inquire into the cause, 
Flaxman sat down beside her, took her hand, 
and said, with a smile — 

‘* Ann, I am ruined for an artist !”” 

‘* How so, John! How has it happened, 
and who has done it?” 

“It happened,” he replied, ‘¢ in the church, 
and Ann Denham has done it! I met Sir 
Joshua Reynolds just now, and he told me, 
point-blank, that marriage had ruined me in 
my profession.” 

* Nonsense, John; it is only one of Sir 
Joshua’s theories. He is a bachelor himself, 
and cannot understand nor judge of the quiet 
satisfaction and happiness of married life.’’ 

‘Oh! he firmly believes it, I can assure 
you. Sir Joshua thinks no man can be a 
great artist, unless he visits Rome, and edu- 
cates his taste by a contemplation of the 
great models of antiquity. He is constantly 
telling the students at the Academy that if 
they would excel, they must bring the whole 
a of their mind to bear upon their art, 
— moment they rise until they go to 
‘* What! and leave no room, no corner, for 
the affections? Don’t believe him, John; 
don’t be cast down. You are a true artist, 
and you will be a great one.” 

‘* But he says no wan can bea great artist 
unless he studies the grand style of art in 
the magnificent works of Michael Angelo and 
Rafaele, in the Vatican. Now, J,’’ drawin 
up his small figure to its full height —* 
would be a great artist.”” 

* And you shall be! You, too, if that be 
necessary, shall study at Rome, in the Vat- 
ican. will never have it said that Ann 
Denham ruined you for an artist.” 

‘“* But how?” asked Flaxman— “ how to 

t to Rome ?”’ 

‘“*T will tell you how. Work and econo- 
mize. If you will leave the latter to me, we 
shall soon be able to spare the means for a 
visit to Rome —and together, mind! Ann 
Denham must go and look after her ruined 
artist.” 

And she shook her curls, and gave one of 
her bright, hearty laughs. 

‘** Ann,”’ said he—and Flaxman took his 
wife’s hand in his—‘‘ what Reynolds has 
said to-day, and what you have said now, 
have determined me. Pwill go to Rome, and 
show the president that wedlock is for a man’s 
good rather than his harm, and you shall 
accompany me.” 

She was a noble, true-hearted woman this 





wife of Flaxman’s. The artist was, in the 
course of his life, fortunate beyond most men 
in the friendships which he formed with 
estimable women ; but his wife stood higher 
than them all in his estimation ; for she was 
friend, fellow-student, companion, comforter, 
and wife,allinone. Like him, Ann Flaxman 
had a fine taste for art ; she also knew some- 
thing of Greek, and was well skilled in 
French and Italian. Withal, she was a 
frugal, well-managing wife ; and could keep 
her own kitchen and parlor as tidy as she did 
her husband’s studiv. She could knit and 
mend as well as draw, and cook a Yorkshire 
pudding as deftly as she could read a passa 
from Racine or Anastasio. Her household 
was a model of neatness and taste, and there 
always seemed to reign within it a devout 
quiet and perfect tranquillity. 

Patiently and happily this loving couple 
lodged on during five years in that humble 
ittle home in Wardour Street ; always with 
the long journey to Rome before them. It 
was never lost sight of for a moment, and not 
a penny was uselessly spent that could be 
saved towards the expenses of the visit. 
They said no word to any one about their 
a ; solicited no aid from the Academy ; 
ut trusted only to their own patient labor 

and love to pursue and achieve their object. 
During this time, Flaxman exhibited but few 
works. He could not afford marble to experi- 
ment on original works; but he obtained 
occasional commissions for monuments, b 
the profits of which he maintained himself. 
One of his first works of this kind was the 
monument in memory of Collins the poet, 
now placed in Chichester Cathedral. His 
monument to Mrs. Morley, for Gloucester 
Cathedral, was greatly admired, and tended 
to increase his reputation and extend his busi- 
ness. He also continued to supply the Messrs. 
Wedgwood, of Etruria, with designs for 
pottery-ware, many of which have since been 
revived, and a considerable number of them 
were exhibited at the Great Exhibition in 
1851. About this time, Flaxman executed 
for the same gentleman a set of designs of 
chessmen, of exquisite beauty, which are 
worthy of being more extensively known. 

Five years passed, and Flaxman set out, 
in company of his wife, for the Eternal City. 
Like all other artists who visit Rome, he was 
astonished by the splendor of the Vatican 
and the Sistine Chapel, and the surpassing 
beauty and grandeur of the works which they 
contained. He could not fail greatly to profit 
by his visit. He applied himself eagerly to 

study, age meanwhile, like most other 
poor artists who visit Rome, to maintain him- 
self by his daily labor. It was at this time 
that he composed his beautiful designs illus- 
trative of Homer, Aschylus, and Dante, for 
English purchasers ; and we rejoice to see that 
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the illustrations of Homer have recently been 
accessible to all classes of purthasers.* He 
was, doubtless, greatly aided in the composi- 
tion of these designs by the numerous antique 
bas-reliefs on Greek and Etruscan vases and 
sarcophagi, which he had now an opportunity 
of studying. But though he thus satiated 
his fancy with the spirit of the days of old, 
he threw his own inventive genius into his 
works. He created, and did not copy. The 
one was to him far easier and infinitely more 
delightful than the other. 

What does the reader think were Flaxman’s 
terms for executing these rare and beautiful 
illustrations of Homer? Fifteen shillings 
apiece! ‘This was the price paid for them by 
Mrs. Hare Nayler. But Flaxman needed the 
money, and he worked for art’s sake as well. 
The money earned by the sale of his designs 
enabled him meanwhile to find bread and 
raiment for himself and wife, and to go on- 
ward in the prosecution of his darling studies. 
But the Homeric designs brought him more 
than money. They brought him fame and 
éclat, and friends and patrons began to flock 
to his studio. The munificent Thomas Hope 
commissioned him to execute the group of 
Cephalus and Aurora, which now adorns the 
fine collection of his son in Piccadilly. About 
the same time the Bishop of Derry (Earl of 
Bristol) ordered of him a group from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, representing the fury of 
Athamos ; but the price paid for it was such 
as to leave the artist a loser. The Countess 
Speucer commissioned the set of designs after; 
Aschylus, at a guinea each, and Mr. Hope 
took the set illustrative of Dante at the same 
price. ‘These works brought more fame than 
money ; still Flaxman could live, his loving 
wife ever by his side. 

Some years thus passed, when Flaxman 
resolved to return to England, to show that 
wedlock had not ‘ ruined him for an artist.” 
Bonaparte had struck one or two of his terri- 
ble blows on the further side of the Alps, and 
the English were all crowding home. But 
before he left Italy the academies of Florence 
and Carrara recognized Flaxman’s merits by 
electing him a member. 

Soon after his return to England, and almost 
before he had settled down into full employ- 
ment as a sculptor, he paid one of the most 
tender and delicate tributes to his wife that 
artist ever paid. It was his own way of 
acknowledging the love and the admirable 
qualities of his wife, and proud indeed she 
must have been with the gift as of the giver. 
He gota quarto book made, containing some 
score of leaves, and on the first he drew 
the design of a dove with an olive-branch in 
her mouth, guardian angels on either side, 
with the words written underneath —‘“ To 


* Inthe National [lustrated Library. Ingram, 
Cooke, and Co. 
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Ann Flaxman.” Beneath this was the rep- 
resentation of two hands clasped as at an 
altar, and a garland borne by two cherubs 
earried the following inscription — ‘ The 
anniversary of your birthday calls on me to be 
grateful for fourteen happy years passed in 
your society. Accept the tribute of these 
sketches, which, under the allegory of a 
knight-errant’s adventures, indicate the trials 
of virtue and the conquest of vice, preparatery 
to a happier state of existence. John Flax- 
man, Oct. 2, 1796.’’ The designs in the book 
were forty in number, two on each page. 
They are still preserved, and are so full of 
grace and beauty —they tell the story of 
trial, endurance, faith, hope, and courage, so 
well, that we wish some adventurous pub- 
lisher would undertake now to give them to 
the world. We are of opinion that Flaxman’s 
remarkable genius—his imaginative and ar- 
tistic qualities — are more vividly exhibited 
in these and others of his designs than even 
in his most elaborate sculptured works. 

Flaxman often used to say in jest before 
his friends —‘‘ Well, Sir Joshua was wrong 
in his prophecy, after all. You see wedlock 
did not ruin me for an artist. Did it, Ann?’ 
Ann’s reply may easily be imagined. 


IV, — SUCCESS. 


The sculptor, on his return from Rome, took 
up his abode at No. 7, Fitzroy Square, Buck- 
ingham Street, and he remained there until 
his death, thirty years after. His small 
studio, in which so many noble works were 
elaborated, still exists. His fame had 
ceded him to England, and he found no want 
of lucrative employment now. While at 
Rome, he had been commissioned to execute 
his famous: monument in memory of Lord. 
Mansfield, and it was erected in the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey shortly after 
his return. It stands there in majestic gran- 
deur, a monument to the genius of Flaxman 
himself — calm, simple, and severe. No 
wonder that Banks, the sculptor, then in the 
heyday of his fame, exclaimed when he saw 
it —“ This little man cuts us all out!’ 

When the bigwigs of the Royal Academy 
heard of Flaxman’s return, and especially 
when théy had an opportunity of o—— and 
admiring his noble portrait-statue of Mans- 
field, they were eager to have him enrolled 
among their number. The Royal Academy 
has always had the art of ‘‘ running to the 
help of the strongest,” and when an artist 
has proved that he can achieve a reputation 
without the Academy, then is the Academy 
most anxious to ‘* patronize’’ him. The 
Academy, it will be remembered, had given 
its gold medal to his unworthy competitor, 
Engleheart, passing 5 | his own far superior 
work. He had then felt bitterly vexed, but 
determined that the next time he modelled 
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for the Academy it should be asa master— he 
would deserve and he would command their 
applause. Perhaps, too, he had not forgotten 
the president’s cruel cut when Flaxman told 
him he had married —‘‘ You are ruined for 
life as an artist.” Well! he had got over 
both these slights. The wounds had healed 
kindly, and he had no desire to keep alive 
the grievance. He allowed his name to be 
proposed in the candidates’ list of associates, 
and was immediately elected. In the course 
of the same year (1797) he exhibited his 
monument of Sir William Jones, and several 
bas-reliefs from the New Testament, which 
were greatly admired. 

His progress was now rapid, and he was 
constantly employed. Perseverance and study 
had made him great, and he went on from 
triumph to triumph. 

In the heyday of his fame, some years after 
his return to England, Flaxman conceived the 
design of a colossal statue to the naval power 
of Britain, which he proposed should be 
erected, two hundred feet in height, on Green- 
wich Hill. The idea was a grand one — that 
of a majestic landmark for mariners, over- 
looking the tide of British commerce, on 
which the wealth of all lands was borne upon 
the busy Thames into the lap of England, and 
standing, as it were, sentinel over the last 
retreat of British naval heroes. But the 
design was tvo grand for his age, and though 
& committee deliberated upon it, they treated 
it as the dream of a poet, and dismissed it as 
unworthy of further notice. Some future gen- 
eration may, however, yet embody Flaxman’s 
noble idea of a colossal Britannia on Green- 
wich Hill. Surely the power of Britain 
might as well be exhibited in some such en- 
during national work of art, as that of the 
kingdom of Bavaria in the now world-famous 
statue at Munich ! 

Flaxman’s monuments are known nearl 
all over England. Their mute poetry beauti- 
fies most of our cathedrals aol ean of our 
rural churches, Whatever work of this kind 
he executed, he threw a soul and meaning 
into it, embodying some high Christian idea 
of charity, of love, of resignation, of affection, 
or of kindness. In monuments such as these 
his peculiar genius preéminently shone. 
There is a tenderness and grace about them 
which no other artist has been able to surpass 
or even to equal. His rapid sketches illus- 
trative of the Lord’s Prayer, published in 
lithograph some years ago, exhibit this 
culiar quality of his genius ina striking li ht. 
To historical monuments, again, he was Tose 
successful, though his monuments to Reynolds 
and Nelson, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, are noble 
works, which will always be admired. 

At the Peace of Amiens, Flaxman formed 
one of the crowd of Englishmen who flocked 
over to Paris to admire the treasures of the 








THE SCULPTOR’S CAREER. 


Louvre, which had been plundered from nearly 
all European countries, Flaxman entertained 
a hearty English dislike to Napoleon. When 
at Rome, some young French officers showed 
him a medal of Bonaparte, then only a gen- 
eral officer. Flaxman looked at the head, 
and said: ‘‘ This citizen Bonaparte of yours 
is the very image of Augustus Cesar!’’ The 
sculptor never got over his dislike to the man ; 
and though, when at Paris, the First Consul 
wished to be introduced to him, Flaxman 
refused. Still greater was his repugnance to 
the French Republican painter and sculptor 
David, in whom Flaxman saw an atrocious 
Jacobin and a declared atheist ; and he turned 
from his proffered civilities with only half- 
concealed disgust. Flaxman was himself so 
pure of heart, so simple and so gentle, that 
the very idea of such a man set him a-loath- 


ing. 

fie returned to England, and continued his 

at career; pursuing at the same time his 
ife of quiet affection at home, in the company 
of his wife and in the frequent evening soci- 
ety of the poetic Blake and the gifted Stoth- 
ard, who continued among his most intimate 
friends. He would often amuse those gath- 
ered about him in his family circle by com- 
posing little stories in sketches, serious and 

urlesque —an art in which he himself found 
great pleasure. In this spirit he composed 
his story and illustrations of The Casket, 
encouraged to do so by his poetic friend the 
sculptor Banks. The story runs in rhyme of 
Fiaxman’s making, and there is often a good 
deal of quiet humor in his fancies, 

In 1810, our hero came out in a new char- 
acter. The little boy who had begun his 
studies behind the poor plaster-cast-seller's 
shop-counter in New Street, Covent Garden, 
was now a man of high intellect and recog- 
nized supremacy in art, to instruct aspirin 
students, in the character of Professor of 
Sculpture to the Royal Academy! And no 
man better deserved to fill that distinguished 
office ; for no man is better able to instruct 
others than he who, for himself and by his 
own almost unaided efforts, has overcome all 
difficulties. The witty and caustic Fuseli 
used to talk of the lectures as ‘‘ sermons by 
the Reverend John Flaxman ;” for the sculp- 
tor was avery religious man, which Fuseli 
was not, and was a zealous Swedenborgian in 
the latter part of his life. But Flaxman ac- 
quitted himself well in the professorial chair, 
as any one who reads his instructive Lectures 
on Sculpture, now published, may ascertain 
for himself. His literary talents were further 
called into requisition in supplying articles 
on subjects connected with sculpture to Rees’ 
a scan 

e = now eof our sketch * s — 
After a long, peaceful, and ha ife, Flax- 
man found ‘himself growing od. The loss 

















ANOTHER GONE OVER TO THE SPIRITS. 


which he sustained by the death of his af- 
fectionate wife, Ann, was a severe shock to 
him ; but he survived her several years, during 
which he executed his celebrated ‘‘ Shield of 
Achilles ’’ and his noble “* Archangel Michael 
vanquishing Satan,’’ — perhaps his two great- 
est tube ¥ He also cslatal ous beautiful 
statuettes for Mr. Rogers, the poet, now to be 
found in his celebrated collection. 

His early friends were now all dead ; his 
home was compuaratively desolate — and it is 
sad for an old man, however full of fame, to 
be left in the world alone. One day a stran- 
ger entered his room. “ Sir,” said the visit- 
ant, presenting tohim a book, “ this work 
was sent to me by the author, an Italian 
artist, to present to you, and, at the same 
time, to apologize to you for its extraordinary 
dedication. It was so generally believed in 
Italy that you were dead, that my friend 
determined to show the world how much he 
esteemed your genius ; and having this book 
ready for publication, he had inscribed it To 
the shade of Flaxman. No sooner. was the 
book published than the story of your death 
was contradicted ; and the author, affected 
by his mistake, which, nevertheless, he re- 
joices at, begs you will receive his work and 
his apology.’’* 

A remarkable circumstance of a somewhat 
similar character is recorded in the Life o 
Mozart, and in this case it proved equally 
prophetic. On the very next day he was 
seized by fatal illness, and in less than a 
week he breathed his last ; — the most gifted 
genius in sculpture that England has yet 
produced. 





From the N. Y. Times, 5th April. 
ANOTHER GONE OVER TO THE SPIRITS. 


Tue spirits have rapped another famous 
man’s knuckles, and he confesses he thinks 
them no humbug. The marvellous tidings 
come by way of yesterday’s Washington Jn- 
telligencer. An article in that paper, entitled 
‘‘Impostures and Delusions,’ names the 
Rochester Knockings, with their kindred train 
of rasealities and abominations, as within the 
category of disorders which it may become 
necessary to suppress by the strong hand of 
the law. This and like statements are suffi- 
cient to draw out from Hon. N. P. Tallmadge 
a letter vindicating himself from the asper- 
sions cast on him (though not on him partic- 
ularly), in which he professes full faith in the 
new spiritual philosophy. It was the abuse 
of his old friend, Judge Edmonds, ‘that first 
directed his attention to set the lee, that 
passing, he paused to say of the judge, that 
** he unites the qualities af two of the highest 


‘', * Allan Cunnjingham’s Lives of the Painters: 
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luminaries of the English bench, namely, 
the profundity of Bacon with the intuition of 
Mansfield.”” The rappists may well plume 
themselves on the acquisition of such a lumi- 
nary to their circles, 

But the senator gives us a further exposi- 
tion of his views and his growth in wisdom 
through a letter which he wrote to Senator 
James F,Simmons. Having determined to in- 
vestigate the matter, and fancying that he 
could bring to it a reasonable talent of inves- 
tigation and a pretty good share of common 
sense, he sits down to questien the medium. 
And not in the vulgar way that others do did 
he put their questions, but he propounded all 
of them mentally, which prevented any im 
sition upon him by the medium, and possibly 
might serve another purpose also. Nothing 
weak or frivolous either were the messages re- 
ceived from the spirit-world. They were lofty 
and elevated, characteristic of the honorable 
individuals who despatched them. ‘I have 
had frequent communications,” he says, 
‘purporting to come from my old friend, 
John C. Calhoun, which his intimate friends 
would pronounce perfectly characteristic of 
him ; and some of them, both in style and 
sentiment, worthy of him in his palmiest days 
in the Senate of the United States. I have 
had similar ones, purporting to come from 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, of the same 
elevated order, and — characteristie 
of the individual. I have seen rapping me- 
diums, writing mediums, and speaking me- 
diums, and have received communications 
through all of them. I have witnessed phys- 
ical manifestations, such as the movement 
of tables, without any visible agency. These 
physical manifestations are more satisfactory 
to the mass of mankind, because they appeal 
directly to the senses. I am better i 
myself with the moral, if I may so call them, 
than the physical manifestations.” 

He is disposed to think that Reicharbach’s 
odic force may enter somewhat into these 
physical manifestations ; but, if so, it is only 
the medium through which minds may com- 
municate, just as the electric fluid conv 
bat does not make the despatch-which one in 
New York receives from his friend in Wash- 


—. 

e has received from Mr. Calhoun a mes- 
sage, wherein he says: ‘* We [spirits] by 
our united will acting in flesh, influence them 
to perform duties which benefit mankind.’’ 
Out of these mystic words the ex-senator ex- 
tracts confirmation of the belief which, he says, 
is general among all Christian denominations, 
that spirits visit the earth, attend us, impress 
us, and afford us protection from dangers seen 
and unseen. Now, he asks, is it any great 
stretch of that belief to -— se that a mode 
may have been discovered by which spirits 
can communicate with us in addition to at- 








- 


tending and impressing us, and that they are 

rmitted to do so? Since the spirit-world 
is a world of “ everlasting progression,”’ the 
conclusion is to his mind perfectly rational 
and philosophical. It will be seen, then, that 
the senator is fuirly in for the rappings. He 
does not cease now from his investigations, 
but promises if hereafter the preponderance 
of evidence shall incline to the other side, 
to announce that result as readily. Such a 
document as these letters constitute, would 
once have been deemed astonishing ; but now 
they only strike,us as additional evidences of 
the lamentable depths to which credulity will 
east down the strongest minds when circum- 
stances favor the fall. As to the mental ques- 
tioning and the characteristic answers, we 
have all seen children amusing themselves 
with putting questions to their dolls — their 
mediums — to which perfectly characteristic 
answers never failed to respond; but we were 
not wont to fancy that the spirits qf dead 
babes answered for the little waxen images, 
nor that their baby talk should be quoted in 
evidence of a spiritual theory. When men 
who have been busy with the world, who 
have spent years in grappling its stern act- 
ualities, retire to their closets and encourage 
their lively imaginations to go out on ex- 
— expeditions, they are not often desti- 
tute of very fanciful reports from the dream- 
land of their ramblings. We opine moreover 
that the old nursery rule would not work 
badly for the intelligence of this generation, 
which required that the dreamer should keep 
his dream to himself, as telling it bred a 
wilder one for the succeeding night. The 
ridiculers of the spiritual nonsense, some- 
times by courtesy called philosophy, have 

iven great weight to the fact that every age 
oe its share of charlatans, mountebanks and 
deceivers. They have almost taken it for 
granted that those who plunged first into this 
stream that gushed out of Rochester were 
imposters. They might have been so, indeed. 
But, of these later converts, no sane man can 
entertain such a thought. There is no im- 

sture possible in them. They are men of 
integrity. We know them to be honest. 
They believe what they say. They think 
they see the visions they tell us of. They 
think they hear the voices that resound only 
to their own ears. Alas! the more’s the 
pity! When men come to start at sounds 
never uttered — to smile rapturously at sights 
not vouchsafed to others’ eyes— pity is the 
only emotion we experience. In their supe- 
rior knowledge, we cannotenvy them, Their 
more transcendent enjoyments we cannot coax 
ourselves to covet. 





Tae WASHINGTON AND Reep Lerrers. — The 
little literary drama, which has been in progress 
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for a few years on this subject, may be con- 
sidered as now at an end. On the authority of 
Mr. William B. Reed’s reprint of his grand- 
father’s letters from Washington, certain critics, 
known and unknown, attacked Mr. Sparks. 

1. For altering the text of Washington, in his 
edition. 

2. For attempting to conceal opinions of Wash- 
ington. 

8. For varying from Judge Marshall’s rule 
about passages omitted. 


Mr. Sparks has replied on general grounds 
before. The publication now of an exact tran- 
script of Mr. Reed’s MSS. enables him to show 
further, in a pamphlet just published, 

1. That Mr. Reed’s own edition of those MSS. 
was less accurate than his. 

2. That the most important passage of the 
alleged concealment, where ‘‘ Connecticut’? was 
printed by Mr. Sparks instead of ‘* Continental,’’ 
was Mr. Sparks’ accuracy, and Mr. Reed’s in- 
accuracy. — That ‘‘ Cobweb Scheme’’ — one of 
Mr. Sparks’ supposed additions — was in the 
original, and omitted by Mr. Reed. 

8. That Judge Marshall’s habit in making 
omissions was exactly the same as Mr. Sparks’. 

The curious reader finds also, in some hundred 
instances, specimens of the sort of variations be- 
tween the ‘‘ letter books’? — Mr. Sparks’ chief 
authority — and the letters sent by Washingten. 
But the instances above spoken of, on which so 
much of the controversy has hinged, are from 
MSS. not copied in the letter books. - 

Mr. Sparks’ last pamphlet has been called 
forth by Mr. William’ B. Reed’s reprint of the 
original letters from Washington to Joseph Reed. 
It is a very thorough demolition of the whole case 
against him ; his single authority being the chief 
witness called by his critics. — Daily Advertiser. 





A History of England. By John Lingard, 
D.D. Boston: for sale by Burnham & Brothers. 

Volume one of this standard work is just out. 
The whole, reprinted from the last revised Lon- 
don copy, will be embraced in thirteen volumes. 
Dr. Lingard is noted as the Catholic historian of 
England. He was always a conscientious mem- 
ber of the Romish church, although he never had 
any concern with its dignities or government. 
To some portions of English history, of course, 
he gives a different coloring from that of the 
other celebrated historians. His work, therefore, 
is valuable as presenting one side of certain 
mooted questions, while it is generally held to be 
eminently reliable wherever religious prejudices 
had no chance to intervene. The present edition 
is a cheap one-——the paper and type are poor, 
but the general appearance is quite neat. — Post. 





Litrtz anv Bap. — Lord Campbell has inti- 
mated that the civic parasites of Louis Napoleon 
have been guilty of high treason. Considering 
the littleness of the whole affair, we think petty 
treason would be the more appropriate name 
for it. — Punch. 




















HOME FOR HOMELESS WOMEN. 


From Household Words. 
HOME FOR HOMELESS WOMEN. 


Five years and a half ago certain ladies, 
grieved to think that numbers of their own 
sex were wandering about the streets in deg- 
radation, passing through and through the 

risons all their in or hopelessly perishing 
in other ways, resolved to try the experiment 
on a limited scale of a Home for the reclama- 
tion and emigration of women. As it was clear 
to them that there could be little or no hope 
in this country for the greater part of those 
who might become the objects of their charity, 
they determined to receive into their Home, 
only those who distinctly accepted this con- 
dition : That they came om to be ultimately 
sent abroad (whither, was at the discretion 
of the ladies) ; and that they also came there, 
to remain for such length of time as might, 
according to the circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case, be considered necessary asa term 
of probation, and for instruction in the means 
of obtaining an honest livelihood. The ob- 
ject of the Home was two-fold. First, to re- 
place young women who had already lost 
their characters and lapsed into guilt, in a 
situation of hope. Secondly, to save other 
young women who were in danger of falling 
into the like condition, and give them an op- 
portunity of flying from crime when they and 
it stood face to face. 

The projectors of this establishment, in un- 
dertaking it, were sustained by nothing but the 
high object of making some unhappy women 
a eater to themselves and others instead of 
& curse, and raising up among the solitudes 
of a new world some virtuous homes, much 
needed there, from the sorrow and ruin of the 
old. They had no romantic visions or extrava- 
gant expectations. They were prepared for 
many failures and disappointments, and to 
consider their enterprise rewarded, if they in 
time succeeded with one third or one half the 
cases they received. 

As the experience of this small Institution, 
evén under the many disadvantages of a 
beginning may be useful and interesting, 
this paper will contain an exact account of 
its progress and results. 

It was (and is) established in a detached 
pure vp a Lapa The house iy —_ 
esigned for any such purpose, and is on 
ad: ped to it, d buing’ polined and not sd 
mediately overlooked. It is capable of con- 
taining thirteen inmates besides two Super- 
intendents. Excluding from consideration ten 
young women now in the house, there have 

en received in all, since November eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, fifty-six inmates. 
They have belonged to no particular class, 
but have been starving needlewomen of 
character, poor needlewomen who have robbed 
their furnished lodgings, violent girls com- 
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mitted to prison for disturbances in ill-con- 
ducted workhouses, poor girls from R 

Schools, destitute girls who have applied at 
police offices for relief, young women from 
the streets ; young women of the same class 
taken from the prisons after undergoing pun- 
ishment there as disorderly characters, or for 
shoplifting, or for thefts from the person ; do- 
mestic servants who have been seduced, and 
two young women held to bail for attempting 
suicide. No class has been favored more than 
another ; and misfortune and distress are a 
sufficient introduction. It is not usual to re- 
ceive women of more than five or six-and- 
twenty ; the average age in the fifty-six cases 
urn: probably be about twenty. In some 
instances there have been great personal at- 
tractions ; in others, the girls have been very 
homely and plain. The reception has been 
wholly irrespective of such sources of interest. 
Nearly all have been extremely ignorant. 

OF these fifty-six cases, seven went away 
by their own desire during their probation ; 
ten were sent away for misconduct in the 
Home ; seven ran away ; three emigrated and 
relapsed on the passage out; thirty (of whom 
seven are now married) on their arrival in 
Australia or elsewhere, entered into good ser- 
vice, acquired a good character, and have done 
so well ever since as to establish a strong pre- 
possession in favor of others sent out from the 
same quarter. It will be seen from these 
figures that the failures are gencrally dis- 
covered in the Home itself, and that the 
amount of misconduct after the training and 
emigration, is remarkably small. And it is 
to be taken into consideration that many 
cases are admitted into the Home, of whic 
there is, in the outset, very little hope, but 
which it is not deemed right to adn 'y from 
the experiment. 

The Home is managed by two Superintend- 
ents; The second in order acts under the 
first, who has from day to day the supreme 
direction of the family, On the cheerfulness, 
quickness, good-temper, firmness and vigilance 
of these ladies, and on their never bickering, 
the successful working of the establishment 
in a great degree depends, Their position is 
one of high trust and responsibility, and re- 
quires not only an always accumulating ex- 
perience, but an accurate observation of every 
character about them. The ladies who estab- 
lished the Home, hold little confidential com- 
munication with the inmates, thinking the 
system better administered when it is undis- 
turbed by individuals. A committee, com- 
posed of a few gentlemen of experience, meets 
once & month to audit the accounts, receive 
the principal Superintendent’s reports, inves- 
tigate any unusual occurrence, and see all the 
inmates separately. None but the committee 
are present as they enter one by one, in order 





that they may be under no restraint in any- 
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thing they wish to say. A complaint from 
any of them is exceedingly uncommon, The 
history of every inmate, taken down from her 
own mouth — usually after she has been some 
little time in the Home —is preserved in a 
book. She is shown that what she relates of 
herself she relates in confidence, and does not 
even communicate to the Superintendents. 
She is particularly admonished by no means 
to communicate her history to any of the 
other inmates; all of whom have in their 
turns received a similar admonition. And 
she is encouraged to tell the truth, by having 
it explained to her that nothing in her story 
but falsehood can possibly affect her position 
in the Home after she has been once admitted. 

The work of the Home is thus divided. 
They rise, both in summer and winter, at 
six o’clock. Morning prayers and Scripture 
reading take place at a quarter before eight. 
Breakfast is had immediately afterwards. 
Dinner at one. Tea at six. Evening prayers 
are said at half-past eight. The hour of 





going to bed is nine. Supposing the Home 
to be full, ten are employed upon the house- 
hold work; two in the bed-rooms; two in 
the general living room ; two in the Superin- 
tendents’ rooms; two in the kitchen (who 
cook) ; two in the scullery ; three at needle- 
work. Straw-plaiting has been occasionally 
taught besides. On washing-days, five are 
employed in the laundry, three of whom are 
taken from the needle-work, and two are told 
off from the household-work. The nature 
and order of each girl’s work is changed every 
week, so that she may become practically ac- 

uainted with the whole routine of household 
duties. They take it in turns to bake the bread 
which is eaten in the house. In every room, 
every Monday morning, there is hung up, 
framed and glazed, the names of the girls who 
are in charge there for the week, and who are, 
consequently, responsible for its neat condition 
and the a7 execution of the work belong- 
ing toit. ‘This is found to inspire them with 
a greater pride in good housewifery, and a 
greater sense of shame in the reverse. 

The book-cducation is of a very plain kind, 
as they have generally much to learn in the 
vv domestic duties, and are Ln 
singularly inexpert in acquiring them. They 
son and witty, nd cipher. School is held 
every morning at half-past ten (Saturda 
excepted) for two hours, The Superintend- 
ents are the teachers. The times for recrea- 
tion are half an hour between school time and 
dinner, and an hour after dinner; half an 
hour before tea, and an hour after tea. In 
the winter, these intervals are usually em- 

loyed in light fancy work, the making of 
fit e presents for their friends, &c. In the 
fine summer weather they are in the 
, where they take exercise, and have 

ir little fower-beds. In the afternoon and 
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evening, they sit all together at needlework, 
and some one reads aloud. The books are 
carefully chosen, but are always interesting. 

Saturday is devoted to an extraordinary 
cleaning up and polishing of the whole estab- 
lishment, and to the distribution of clean 
clothes; every inmate arranging and pre- 
paring her own. Each girl also takes a bath 
on Saturday.: 

On Sundays they go to church in the neigh- 
borhood, some to morning service, some to 
afternoon service, some to both. They are 
invariably accompanied by one of the Super- 
intendents. Wearing no uniform and not 
being dressed alike, they attract little notice 
out of doors. Their attire is that of respect- 
able plain servants. On Sunday evenings 
they receive religious instruction from the 
principal Superintendent. They also receive 
regular religious instruction from a clergyman 
on one day in every week, and on two days in 
every alternate week. They are constantly 
employed, and always overlooked. 

hey are allowed to be visited under the 
following restrictions; if by their parents, 
once in a month; if by other relatives or 
friends, once in three months. The principal 
Superintendent is present at all such inter- 
views, and hears the conversation. It is not 
often found that the girls and their friends 
have much to say to one another ; any display 
of feeling on these occasions is rare. tt is 
generally observed that the inmates seem 
rather relieved than otherwise when the in- 
terviews are over. 

They can write to relatives, or old teachers, 
or persons known to have been kind to them, 
once a month on application to the committee. 
It seldom happens that a girl who has any 
person in the world to correspond with fails 
to take advantage of this opportunity. All 
letters despatched from the Home are read and 

ted by the principal Superintendent, All 
etters 1 Baw | are likewise read by the Su- 
rintendent ; but she does not open them. 
very such letter is opened by the girl to 
whom it is addressed, who reads it first, in 
the me rg eae presence. It never hap- 
pens that they wish to reserve the contents ; 
they are always anxious to impart them to her 
immediately. This seems to be one of their 
chief pleasures in receiving letters. 

They make and mend their own clothes, 
but do not keep them. In many cases the 
are not for some time to be trusted with suc 
a charge; in other cases, when temper is 
awakened, the possession cf a shawl and bon- 
net would often lead to an abrupt departure, 
which the unfortunate creature would ever 
afterwards regret. To distinguish between 


these cases and others of a more promising 
nature, would be to make invidious distinc- 
tions, than which nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the Home, as the objects of its 
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eare are invariably sensitive and jealous. For 
these various reasons their clothes are kept 
under lock and key in a wardrobe room. 
a have a great pride in the state of their 
clothes, and the neatness of their persons. 
Those who have no such pride on their admis- 
sion, are sure to acquire it. 

Formerly, when a girl accepted for admis- 
sion had clothes of her own to wear, she was 
allowed to be admitted in them, and they 
were put by for her; though within the In- 
stitution she always wore the clothing it pro- 
vides. It was found, however, that a girl 
with a hankering after old companions rather 
relied on these reserved clothes, and that she 
put them on with an air, if she went away or 
were dismissed. They now invariably come, 
therefore, in clothes belonging to the Home, 
and bring no other clothing with them. A 
suit of the commonest apparel has been pro- 
vided for the next inmate who may leave 
during her probation, or be sent away ; and 
it is thought that the sight of a gi departing 
80 disgraced, will have a good effect on those 
who remain. Cases of dismissal or departure 
are becoming more rare, however, as the 
Home increases in experience, and no occasion 
for making the experiment has yet arisen. 

When the Home had been opened for some 
time, it was resolved to adopt a modification 
of Captain Macconnochie’s mark system ; so 
arranging the mark-table as to render it diffi- 
cult for a girl to lose marks under any one of 
its heads, without also losing under nearly all 
the others. The mark-table is divided ‘into 
the nine eninge Mure Truthfulness, In- 
dustry, Temper, Propriety of Conduct and 
Conversation, Temperance, Order, Punctual- 
ity, Economy, Cleanliness. The word Tem- 
perance is not used in the modern slang ac- 
ceptation, but in its enlarged meaning as 
defined by Johnson, from the English of 
Spenser : Moderation, patience, calmness, se- 
dateness, moderation of passion.” A sepa- 
rate account for every day is kept with every 
girl as to each of these items. If her con- 
duct be without objection, she is marked in 
each column, three — excepting the truthful- 
ness and temperance columns in which, saving 
under extraordinary circumstances, she is only 
marked two: the temptation to err in those 
particulars, being considered low under the 
circumstances of the life she leads in the 
Home. If she be purticularly deserving under 
any of the other heads, she is marked the 
highest number—four. If her deserts be 
low, she is marked only one, or not marked at 
all. If her conduct under any head have 
been, daring the day, particularly objection- 
able, she receives a bad mark (marked in red 
ink, to distinguish it at a glance from the 
others) which destroys forty good marks. The 
value of the good marks is six shillings and 
sixpence per thousand; the earnings of each 
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girl are withheld until she emigrates, in order 
to form a little fund for her first subsistence 
on her disembarkation. The inmates are 
found without an exception to value their 
marks highly. A bad mark is very infre- 
quent, and oceasions great distress in the 
recipient and great excitement in the com- 
munity. In case of dismissal or premature 
departure from the Home, all the previous 
gain in marks is forfeited. If a girl be ill 
through no fault of her own, she is marked, 
during her illness, according to her average 
marking. But if she is ill through her own 
act (as in a recent case, where a girl set 
herself on fire, through carelessness and a 
violation of the rules of the house) she is 
credited with no marks until she is again in 
a condition toearn them. The usual earnings 
in a year are about equal to the average 
wages of the commoner class of domestic 
servant. 

They are usually brought to the Home by 
the principal Superintendent in a coach. From 
wheresoever they come, they generally wee 
on the road, and are silent and doped 
The average term of probation is about a 

ear ; longer when the girl is very slow to 
earn what she is taught. When the time of 
her emigration arrives, the same lady accom- 
panies her on board ship. They usually go 
out, three or four together, with a letter of 
recommendation to some influential person at 
their destination ; sometimes they are placed 
under the charge of a respectable family of 
emigrants ; sometimes they act as nurses or a4 
servants to individual ladies with children, on 
board. In these capacities they have given 
at satisfaction. ‘Their grief at parting 
rom the Superintendent is always strong, 
and frequently of a heart-rending kind. They 
are also exceedingly affected by their sepa- 
ration from the Home ; men | going round 
and round the garden first, as if they clung to 
every tree and shrub in it. Nevertheless, 
individual attachments among them are rare, 
though strong affections have arisen when 
they have afterwards encountered in distant 
solitudes, Some touching circumstances have 
occurred, where unexpected recognitions of 
this kind have taken place on Sundays in 
lonely churches to which the various members 
of the little congregations have repaired from 
great distances, Some of the girls now mar- 
ried have chosen old companions thus encoun- 
tered for their bridesmaids, and in their 
letters have described their delight very pa- 
thetically. 

A considerable part of the needle-work 
done in the Home is necessary to its own. 
internal neatness, and the preparation of out- 
fits for the emigrants ; especially as many of 
the inmates know little or nothing of sueh 
work, and have it all to learn. But, as they 
become more dexterous, plain work is taken 
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in, and the proceeds are applied as a fund to 
defray the cost of outfits. The outfits are 
always of the simplest kind. Nothing is 
allowed to be wasted or thrown away in the 
Home. From the bones, and remnants of 
food, the girls are taught to make soup for 
the poor and sick. This at once extends their 
domestic knowledge, and preserves their sym- 
pathy for the distressed. 

Some of the experiences, not already men- 
tioned, that have been acquired in the man- 
agement of the Home are curious, and 
perhaps deserving of consideration in prisons 
and other institutions. It has been observed, 
in taking the histories—especially of the 
more artful cases — that nothing is so likely 
to elicit the truth asa perfectly imperturb- 
able face, and an avoidance of. any leading 
question or expression of opinion. Give the 
narrator the least idea what tone will make 
her an object of interest, and she will take it 
directly. Give her none, and she will be 
driven on the truth, and in most cases will 
tell it. For similar reasons it is found desir- 
able wg to repress stock religious profes- 
sions and religious phrases; to discourage 
shows of sentiment, and to make their lives 
practical and active. ‘‘ Don’t talk about it 


—do it!’ is the motto of the place. The 
inmates find everywhere about them the same 
kind discriminating firmness, and the same 
determination to have no favorite subjects, 


or favorite objects, of interest. Girls from 
Schools are not generally so im- 
pressible as reduced girls who have failed to 
support themselves by hard work, or as women 
from the streets— probably, because they 
have suffered less. The poorest of the Ragged 
School condition, who are odious to approach 
when first picked up, invariably affect after- 
wards one “yd friends are ‘‘ well off.’’ This 
chological curiosity is considered inexpli- 

pm oy Most of the eeaten are yom at 
first. At holiday times the more doubtful 
; part of them usually become restless and 
vuncertain ; there would also appear to be, 
vnsually, a time of considerable restlessness 
.after six or eight months. In any little diffi- 
-eulty, the general feeling is invariably with 
ithe establishment and never with the offender. 
When a girl is discharged for misconduct, 
she is generally in deep distress, and goes 
away miserable. The rest will sometimes 
intercede for her with tears; but it is found 
ithat firmness on this and every point, when a 
decision is once taken, is the most humane 
course, a8 having a wholesume influence on 
the. greatest number For this reason, a 
mere threat of discharge is never on any 
account resorted to. Two points of manage- 
~ are ay yy r> first, » 
refer v i to the t; the second, 
entinte wart the eaten siaitions. They 
must.never be allowed to suppose it possible 
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that they can get the better of the manage- 
ment. Judicious commendation, when it is 
deserved, has a very salutary influence. It is 
also found that a serious and urgent entreaty 
to a girl, to exercise her self-restraint on some 
point (generally temper) on which her mark- 
table shows her to be deficient, often has an 
excellent effect when it is accompanied with 
such encouragement as, “ You know how 
changed you are since you have been here; 

ou know we have began to entertain great 
cab of you. For God’s sake consider! Do 
not throw away this great chance of ‘aed 
life, by making yourself and everybody 
around you unhappy — which will oblige us 
to send you away — but conquer this. Now, 
try me 4 for a month, and pray let us have no 
fault to find with you at the end of that 
time.” Many will make great and successful 
efforts to control themselves, after such re- 
monstrance. In all cases, the fewest and 
plainest words are the best. When new to 
the place, they are found to break and spoil 
through great carelessness. Patience, and the 
strictest attention to order and punctuality, 
will in most cases overcome these discourage- 
ments. Nothing else will. They are often 
rather disposed to quarrel among themselves, 
wor ak in bad weather when their lives 
are necessarily monotonous and confined ; 
but, on the whole, allowing for their different 
breeding, they perhaps quarrel less than the 
average of passengers in the state cabin on a 
voyage out to India. 

As some of the inmates of the Home have 
to be saved and guarded from themselves 
more than from any other people, they can 
scarcely be defended by too many precautions. 
These precautions are not obtruded upon them, 
but are strictly observed. Keys are never 
left about. The garden gate is always kept ~ 
locked ; but the girls take it in turn to act 
as porteress, overlooked by the second super- 
intendent. They are proud of this trust. 
Any inmate missing from her usual place for 
ten minutes weald be looked after. Any sus- 
picious circumstance would be quickly and 
quietly investigated. As no girl makes her 
own bed, no girl has the qeeny of safely 
hiding any secret correspondence, or anything 
else, in it, Each inmate has a separate bed, 
but there are several beds in a room. The 
occupants of each room are always arranged 
with a reference to their several characters 
and counteracting influences, A girl declar- 
ing that she wishes to leave, is not allowed to 
do so hastily, but is locked in a chamber by 
herself, to consider of it until next day: 
when, if she still persist, she is formally dis- 
chi - Ithas never once happened that a 
girl, however excited, has refused to submit 
to this restraint. 

One of the most remarkable effects of the 
Home, even in many of the cases where it does 
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not ultimately succeed, is the extraordinary 


change it produces in the appearance of its 
inmates. Putting out of the question their 
look of cleanliness and health (which may be 
regarded as a physical consequence of their 
treatment) a refining and humanizing altera- 
tion is wrought in the expression of the feat- 
ures, and in the whole air of the person, 
which can scarcely be imagined. Teachers, 
in Ragged Schools have made the observation 
in reference to young women whom they had 
previously known well, and for a long time. 
A very sagacious and observant police magis- 
trate, visiting a girl before her emigration 
who had been taken from his bar, could 
detect no likeness in her to the girl he re- 
membered. Itis considered doubtful whether, 
in the majority of the worst cases, the sub- 
ject would easily be known again at a year’s 
end, among a dozen, by an old companion. 

The moral influence of the Home, still 
applying the remark even to cases of failure, 
’ is illustrated in a no Iess remarkable manner. 
lt has never had any violence done to a chair 
orastool. It has never been asked to render 
any aid to the one lady and her assistant, 
who are shut up with the thirteen the year 
round. Bad language is so uncommon that 
its utterance is an event. The committee 
have never heard the least approach to it, 
or seen anything but submission ; though it 
has often been their task to reprove and dis- 
miss women who have been violently agi- 
tated, and unquestionably (for the time) 
incensed against them, Four of the fugitives 
have robbed the Institution of some clothes. 
The rest had no reason on earth for running 
away in preference to asking to be dismissed, 
but shame in not remaining. 

A specimen or two of cases of success may 
be interesting. 

Case number twenty-seven was a girl 
supposed to be of about eighteen, but who 
had none but supposititious knowledge of her 
age, and no knowledge at all of her birth-day. 
Both her parents had died in her infancy. 
She had been brought up in the establishment 
of that amiable victim of popular rejudice, 
the late Mr. Drouet, of Tooting. i id not 
appear that she was naturally stupid, but her 
intellect had been so dulled by neglect that 
she was in the Home many months before 
she could be imbued with a thorough under- 
standing that Christmas Day was so called. 
as the birthday of Jesus Christ. But when 
she acquired this piece of learning, she was 
amazingly proud of it. She had been appren- 
ticed to a small artificial-flower-maker with 
three others. They were all ill-treated, and 
all seemed to have run away at different 
times ; this girl last, who absconded with an 
old man, a hawker, who brought ‘“ combs and 
things ’’ to the door for sale. She took what 


she called ‘‘some old clothes ” of her mis- 
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tress with her, and was apprehended with 
the old man, and they were tried” together. 
He was acquitted; she was found guilty. 
Her sentence was six months’ imprisonment, 
and, on its expiration, she was received into 
the Home. She was appallingly ignorant, 
but most anxious to learn, and contended 
against her blunted faculties with a consciously 
slow perseverance. She showed a remarka- 
ble capacity for copying writing by the eye 
alone, without having the least idea of its 
sound, or what it meant. There seemed to 
be some analogy between her making letters 
and her making artificial flowers. She re- 
mained in the Home, bearing an excellent 
character, about a year. On her passage 
out, she made artificial flowers fur the ladies 
on board, earned money, and was much liked. 
She obtained a comfortable service as svon‘as 
she landed, and is happy and respected. This 
girl had nota friend in the world, and had 
never known a natural affection, or formed a 
natural tie, upon the face of this earth. 

Case number thirteen was a half-starved 
girl of eighteen, whose father had died soon 
after her birth, and who had long eked out a 
miserable subsistence for herself and a sick 
mother by doing plain needlework. At last 
her mother died in a workhouse, and the 
needlework “falling off bit by bit,” this girl 
suffered, for nine months, every extremity of 
dire distress. Being one night without any 
food or shelter from the weather, she went to 
the lodging of a woman who had once lived 
in the same house with herself and her 
mother, and asked to be allowed to lie down 
on the stairs. She was refused, and stole a 
shawl, which she sold for a penny. A fort- 
night afterwards, being still in a starving and 
houseless state, she went back to the same 
woman’s, and preferred the same request. 
Again refused, she stole a Bible from her, 
which she sold for two-pence. The theft was 
immediately discovered, and she was taken 
as she lay asleep in the casual ward of a 
workhouse. These facts were distinctly 
proved upon her trial. She was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, and was then 
admitted into the Home. She had never been 
corrupted. She remained in the Home, bear- 
ing an excellent character, a little more than 
a year; emigrated; conducted herself uni- 
formly well in a good situation; and is now 
married. 

Case number forty-one was a pretty girl, of 
a quiet and good manner, aged nineteen, 
She came from a watering-place, where she. 
had lived with her mother until within a 
couple of years, when her mother married 
again and she was considered an incumbrance 
at avery bad home. She became apprenticed 
to a dressmaker, who, on account of her sta 
ing out beyond the prescribed hours one night 
when she went with some other young peuple 
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toa Circus, positively refused to admit her 
or give her any shelter from the streets. The 
natural consequences of this unjustifiable be- 
havior followed. She came to the Home on 
the recommendation of a clergyman to whom 
she fortunately applied, when in a state of 
sickness and misery too deplorable to be even 
suggested to the reader’s imagination. She 
remained in the Home (with an interval of 
hospital treatment) upwards of a year and a 
half, when she was sent abroad. Her char- 
acter is irreproachable, and she is industrious, 
happy, and full of gratitude. 

Juse number fifty was a very homely, 
clumsy, ignorant girl, seme to be about 
nineteen, but who again had no knowledge of 
her birthday. She was taken from a Ragged 
School ; her mother died when she was a 
little girl; and her father, marrying again, 
had turned her out of doors, though her 
mother-in-law had been kind to her. She had 
been once in prison for breaking some win- 
dows near the Mansion-house, “ having 
nowheres as you can think of, to go to.’’? She 
had never gone wrong otherwise, and partic- 
ularly wished that ‘‘to be wrote down.” 
She was in as dirty and unwholesome a condi- 
tion, on her admission, as she could well be, 
but was inconsolable at the idea of losing 
her hair, until the fortunate suggestion was 
made that it would grow more luxuriantl 
after shaving. She then consented, wit 
many tears, to that (in her case) indispensa- 
ble operation. ‘This Yeserted and unfortu- 
nate creature, after a short period of depres- 
sion, began to brighten, uniformly showed a 
very honest and truthful nature, and after 
remaining in the Home a year, has recently 
emigrated ; a emer mY good plain servant, 
with every susceptibility fur forming a faith- 
ful and cietenate attachment to her employ- 
ers. 
Case number fifty-eight was a girl of nine- 
teen, all but starved through inability to live 
by needlework. She had never gone wrong, 
was gradually brought into a good bodil 
condition, invariably conducted herself mf 
and went abroad, rescued and happy. 

Case number fifty-one, was a little 
girl of sixteen or seventeen, as she said; but 
of very juvenile appearance. She was put to 
the bar at a Police Office, with two much 
older women, regular vagrants, for making a 
disturbance at the workhouse gate on the 
previous night on being refused relief. She 

d been a professed tramp for six or seven 
_years, knew of nd relation, and had no friends 

ut one old woman, whose very name she did 
not appear to be sure of. Her father, a scaf- 
fold-builder, she had ‘‘ lost” on London Bridge 
vwhen she was ten oreleven years old. There 
appeared little doubt that he had pu ly 

doned her, but she had no suspicion of 
‘it. She had long been hop-picking in the 
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hop season, and wandering about the country 
at all seasons, and was. unaccustomed to 
shoes, and had seldom slept in a bed. She 
answered some searching questions without 
the least reserve, and not at all in her own 
favor. Her appearance of destitution was in 
perfect keeping with her story. This girl was 
received into the Home. Within a year, 
there was clinging round the principal Super- 
intendent’s neck, on board a ship bound for 
Australia — in a state of grief at parting that 
moved the bystanders to tears—a pretty little, 
neat, modest, useful girl, against whom not a 
moment’s complaint had been made, and who 
had diligently learnt everything that had 
been set before her. 

Case number fifty-four, a good-looking 
young woman of two-and-twenty, was first 
seen In prison under remand on a charge of 
wey yo commit suicide. Her mother 
had died before she was two years old, and 
her father had married again ; but she spoke 
in high and affectionate terms both of her 
father and her mother-in-law. She had beena 
travelling maid with an elderly lady, and, on 
her mistress going to Russia, had returned 
home to her father’s. She had stayed out 
late one night, in company with a ‘* commis- 
sioner’ whom she had known abroad, was 
afraid or ashamed to go home, and so went 
wrong. Falling lower, and becoming poorer, 
she became at last acquainted with a ticket- 
taker at a railway station, who tired of the ac- 
quaintance. One night when he had made an 
appointment (as he often had done before) and, 
on the plea of inability to leave his duties, 
had put this girl in a cab, that she might be 
taken safely home (she seemed to have in- 
— him with that much enduring regard), 
she pulled up the window and swallowed two 
shillings’ worth of the essential oil of almonds 
which she had bought at a chemist’s an hour 
before. The driver happened to look round 
when she still had the bottle to her lips, im- 
mediately made out the whole story, and had 
the presence of mind to drive her straight to 
a hospital, where she remained a month 
before she was cured. She was in that state 
of depression in the prison, that it was a 
matter for grave consideration whether it 
would be safe to take her into the Home, 
where, if she were bent upon committing 
suicide, it would be almost impossible to 

revent her. After some talk with her, 
owever, it was decided to receive her. She 
roved one of the best inmates it has ever 
ad, and remained in it seven months before 
she emigrated. Her father, who had never 
seen her since the night of her staying out 
late, came to see her in the Home, and con- 


firmed these particulars. It is doubtful 


whether any treatment but that pursued in 
—_ an institution would haye restored this 
girl. 
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Case number fourteen was an extremely 
pretty girl of twenty, whose mother was 
married to a second husband—a drunken 
man who ill-treated his step-daughter. She 
had been engaged to be married, but had 
been deceived, and had run away from home 
in shame, and had been away three years. 
Within that period, however, she had twice 
returned home ; the first time for six months ; 
the second time fora few days. She had also 
been in a London hospital. She had also 
been in the Magdalen ; which institution her 
father-in-law, with a drunkard’s inconsistency, 
had induced her to leave, to attend her 
mother’s funeral — and then ill-treated her as 
before. She had been once in prison as a 
disorderly character, and was received from 
the prisun into the Home. Her health was 
me P88 and her experience had been of a 

kind in a bad quarter at London, but she 
was still a girl of remarkably engaging and 
delicate appearance. She remained in the 
Home, improving rapidly, thirteen months. 
She was never complained of, and her general 
deportment was usually quiet and modest. 
She emigrated, and is a good, industrious, 
happy wife, 

-This paper can scarcely be better closed 
than by the following pretty passage from a 
letter of one of the married young women. 


Honnovurep Laptes, 

I have again taken the liberty of writ- 
ing to you to let you know howl am going on 
since I last wrote Home for I can never forget 
that name that still comes fresh to my mind, 
Honnoured Ladies I received your most kind letter 
on Tuesday the 21st of May my Mistress was 
kind enough to bring it over to me she told me 
that she also had a letter from you and that she 
should write Home and give you a good account 
of us. Honnoured Ladies I cannot describe the 
feelings which I felt on receiving your most kind 
letter, I first read my letter then I cried but it 
was with tears of joy, to think you was so kind 
to write tous Honnoured Ladies [ have seen Jane 
and [showed my letter and she is going write 
Home, she is living about 36 miles from where 
I live and her and her husband are very happy 
together she has been down to our Town this 
week and it is the first that we have seen of her 
since a week after they were married. My 
Husband is very kind to me and we live very 
happy and comfortable together we have a nice 
garden where we grow all that we want we have 
sown some peas turnips and [ helped to do some 
we have three such nice pigs and we killed one 
last week he was so fat that he could not see out 
of his eyes he used to have to sit down to eat and 
I have got such a nice cat — she over me 
while I am writing this. My Husband was 
going out one day, and he heard that cat cry 
and he fetched her in she was so thin. My tow 
little birds are gone — one dide and the other 
flew away now [have got none, get down Cat 
do. My Husband has built ashed at the side of 
the house todo any thing for hisself when he 
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come home from work of a night he tells me that 
I shall every 9 years com Home if we live so 
long please God, but I think that he is only mak- 
ing game of me. Honnoured Ladies I can never 
feel grateful enough for your kindness to me and 
the kind indulgences which I received at my 
happy home, I often wish that I could come 
Home and see that happy place again once more 
and all my kind friends which I hope I may one 
day please God. 


No comments or arguments shall be added 
to swell the length this account has already 
attained. Our readers will judge for them- 
selves what some of these cases must have 
soon become, but for the timely interposition 
of the Home established by the Ladies whose 
charity is so discreet and so impartial. 





Lebahn’s ‘* Faust.’’* : 

This is a useful book, and a great deal of pains 
must have been expended on its compilation. 
Goethe’s Faust, which is selected by Dr. Lebahn 
as a vehicle for conveying instruction in the Ger- 
man language, is printed entire, and is followed 
by a sort of syntax. The examples of the syntax 
are taken from Faust alone ; and as they are 
sufficiently numerous to exhaust the whole poem 
and are invariably translated into English, the 
reader may go through a complete course of 
Faust, not only with a literal translation, but 
also with a perpetual grammatical comment. 
This intellectual journey he may perform from 
opposite starting-points, thanks to a double sys- 
tem of figuration. If he takes Faust in hand, 
and yearns for a grammatical explanation, there 
are numbers placed against the lines to direct 
him to the pages of the syntax. If, on the other 
hand, his genius is more philological than poet- 
ical, and, starting from the grammar, he needs 
authority for his examples, there are numbers 
placed against the rules to direct him to the pages 
of the tragedy. 

But while Dr. Lebahn thus laudably works up 
a classical German poem into a book of gram- 
matical teaching, what deemon has tempted him 
to limit the sphere of his popularity by the intro- 
duction of certain theological remarks that can 
gratify nobody and may offend a great many? 
Priestcraft is doubtless a very bad thing in its 
way, but we do not see why a German gram- 
marian, the object of whose book is to teach Eng- 
lishmen his native language, should indulge in 
anti-clerical orations that will surely cause his 
work to be shunned at Oxford. Neither do we 
see why the orthodox British student should be 
annoyed by a Voltairian scoff at the miraculous 
ascent of Elijah, simply because Faust and his 
familiar sail through the air on a cloak. We 
fear Dr. Lebahn has so identified himself with 
Faust that he has had a Mephistopheles at his 
elbow. — Spectator. 


* Faust : a Tragedy, by J. W.vonGoethe. With 
copious Notes, Grammatical, Philological, and 
Exegetical, by Falck Lebahn, Ph. Dr. Published 
by Longman and Co. 
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From the Spectator. 
SMITH’S POEMS.* 


ALexanper Sairu’s volume contains a poem 
in dialogue, which he entitles “* A Life- 
Drama,’ some short miscellaneous poems, 
and a few sonnets. Most if not all of the 
volume has appeared within the last twelve- 
month in the pages of a literary London Jour- 
nal, but it will probably be new to the general 
public. Those among this miscellaneous body 
who watch with interest the dawning of genius, 
and are able to discern in the luxuriant blos- 
soms of the spring the golden promise of the 
autumn, will detect in Alexander Smith, young 
and undeveloped as he unquestionably is, the 
marks of a true poet. His senses receive from 
outward objects impressions finer and kéener 
than those of ordinary men, and these impres- 
sions set him singing with enjoyment, and are 
reproduced in phrases and lines of singular 
beauty, melody, and power. Nothing is 
harder to predict than the course of genius, 
subject as it is to the accidents of fortune, 
a ge organization, and social intercourse ; 

ut, so far as comparison can guide us, it is to 


the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone 


that we can look for a counterpart in richness 
of fancy and force of expression to the Life- 
Dramu ; unless we appeal to a printed but un- 
published juvenile work of Tennyson, entitled 
**The Lover’s Bay,’’— far superior, in our 
opinion, to anything that actually appeared in 
his first volume, though even in that the 
** Recollections of the Arabian Nights’’ allayed 
somewhat old ‘ crusty Christopher’s” storm 
of ridicule. 

Alexander Smith has this advantage over 
both Keats and Shelley, that he never runs 
into absolute nonsense. On the other hand, 
he is more of a sensational poet than either of 
them. His sensations are so keen, so thrilling, 
that they seem to overpower his perceptions. 
He feels that something intensely beautiful is 
before him, but he is so drunk with the beauty 
that he can convey no clear impression of its 
details to another, only that he is delirious 
with enjoyment ; and his descriptions, instead 
of impressing their object on the reader’s 
imagination, expand into circling waves of 
simile, flashing and radiant with rapturous 
sensation. Nor are the objects with which he 
is familiar very numerous or various. In 
nature, the sea and sky in their broadest and 
most obvious appearances are his stock in 
trade for simile and description, especially the 
starry heavens ona cloudless night. Vast- 
ness, freedom of movement, and purity, strike 
most the man who is habitually confined and 
choked in cities ; and the stars will on clear 
nights shine down even on such a hive as 


* Poems. By Alexander Smith. Pvblished by 
Bogue. (Republished by Ticknor, Reed & Fields. ] 
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Glasgow, andNnspire thoughts and sensations 
for which the poet is grateful. Still, the repe- 
tition of these things fatigues, and we expect 
from the poet a more novel and subtile inter- 
pretation of the nature whose priest he aspires 
to be. Let Alexander Smith take counsel of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, who, by a simple exercise 
of their own senses, have given a new interest 
to the commonest scenes, and have taught us 
that Nature is not yet exhausted by the Acad- 
emy, royal or otherwise. But the absence 
from the Life-Drama of any sense of the 
human beings among whom life is passed, of 
any delight in any human relation except that 
between young men and beautiful women, is a 
more serious blot ; and one that in an older 
man would in itself be a bar to his noble am- 
bition of setting the age to music. That man 
has no sound and healthy heart to whom only 
one phase of human life has charms, and who, 
when that is over, can find nothing in the 
world worth living and caring for; and this 
tendency of ‘our new poet will require to be 
overcome by thought, self-control, and expe- 
rience, before he can write poems that any 
but mere boys will read with unmixed satis- 
faction. If he would instruct the world, he 
must be wise and loving himself, and must 
learn that it is not the young and the lovely 
alone’that are capable of poetic interest. We 
should imagine that Keats and Shelley, and 
poets of that class, have been too exclusively 
his favorites, and should recommend him to 
study rather the more practical and manly 
English poets. He is evidently an admirer of 
Tennyson, and has caught some of his beauties 
and mannerism ; he should take a long, deep 
draught of the older poets, especially the dram- 
atists of Elizabeth and the Stuart period, nor 
would the sense and terseness of Pope and 
Dryden be a bad study ; and, like all poets, he 
should read the best prose writers, and learn 
himself to write terse and idiomatic prose. He 
has quite sensibility enough, quite enough 
impressibility to beauty, is rather too sensuous, 
sometimes not quite reticent enough in the 
matter of sensations; let him think more, 
learn more facts, care more about what objects 
are in themselves and less about the amount 
of _— they are —— of giving him, 
and we venture to hope that he may be among 
England’s great names. 

he title of ‘** Life-Drama” is quite mis- 
placed. The poem is a collection of passages 
purely lyrical for the most part, though in the 
orm of dialogue. It is studded with fine 


lines, but it is difficult to find striking passages 
of any length. Our selection is rather at ran- 
dom, as one might gather a handful of pearis 
from a heap. 


The lark is singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges are white with May. The bridegroom sea 
Is toying with the shore, his wedded bride, 
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And, in the fulness of his marriage joy, 

He decorates her tawny brow with shells, 

Retires a space, to see how fair she looks, 

Then, proud, runs up to kiss her. All is fair— 

All glad, from grass tosun! Yet more I love 

Than this, the shrinking day, that sometimes 
comes 

In Winter’s front, so fair ’mong its dark peers, 

It seems a straggler from the files of June, 

Which in its wanderings had lost its wits, 

And half its beauty ; and, when it returned, 

Finding its old companions gone away, 

It joined November’s troop, then marching past ; 

And so the frail thing comes, and greets the world 

With a thin crazy smile, then bursts in tears, 

And all the while it holds within its hand 

A few half-withered flowers. Ilove and pity it! 





My heart is beating with all things that are, 
My blood is wild unrest ; 
With what a passion pants yon eager star 
Upon the water’s breast ! 
Clasped in the air’s soft arms the world doth 
sleep, 
Asleep its moving seas, its humming lands ; 
With what an hungry lip the ocean deep 
Lappeth forever the white-breasted sands ! 
What love is in the moon’s eternal eyes, 
Leaning unto the earth from out the midnight 
skies ! 


Thy large dark eyes are wide upon thy brow, . 
Filled with as tender light 

As yon low moon doth fill the heavens now, 
This mellow autumn night ! 

On the late flowers I linger at thy feet. 
I tremble when I touch thy garment’s rim, 

I clasp thy waist, I feel thy bosom’s beat — 
O kiss me into faintness sweet and dim ! 

Thou leanest to me as a swelling peach, 
Full-juiced and mellow, leaneth to the taker’s 

reach. 


Thy hair is loosened by that kiss you gave, 
It floods my shoulders o’er ; 
Another yet! Oh, as a weary wave 
Subsides upon the shore, 
My hungry being with its hopes, its fears, 
My heart like moon-charmed waters, all un- 
rest, 
Yet strong as is despair, as weak as tears, 
Doth faint upon thy breast ! 
I feel thy clasping arms, my cheek is wet 
With thy rich tears. One kiss! Sweet, sweet, 
* another yet ! 


The next quotation is a proof that Alexan- 
der Smith has drafhatic power in the germ. 
The conclusion affects one with something of 
the terrible beauty for which Ford is famous. 


Between him and the lady of his love 

There stood a wrinkled worldling ripe for hell. 
When with his golden hand he plucked that flower, 
And would have smelt it, lo! it paled and shrank, 
And withered in his grasp. And when she died 
The rivers of his heart ran all to waste ; 

They found no ocean, dry sands sucked them up. 


Lady, he was a fool ! —a pitiful fool. 
She said she loved him, would be dead in spring — 
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She asked him but to stand beside her grave — 
She said she would be daisies — and she thought 
*T would give her joy to feel that he was near. 
She died like music ; and, would you believe ’t, 
He kept her foolish words within his heart 

As ceremonious as a chapel keeps 

A relic of a saint. And in the spring 

The doting idiot went ! 


VIOLET. 
What found he there? 


WALTER. 
Laugh till your sides ache! Oh, he went, poor 
fool ! 


But he found nothing save red trampled clay 

And a dull sobbing rain. Do you not laugh? 
Amid the comfortless rain he stood and wept, 

Bare-headed in the mocking, pelting rain. 

He might have known ’t was ever so on earth. 


The remorse of Walter, the hero, is painted 
with genuine if somewhat overstrained pathos. 
The phraseology is strong, and less encum- 
eng with simile than in most parts of the 
poem. In fact, fine promise of a true dramat- 
ic excellence is indicated in the scene from 
which the following extract is taken, as well 
as in the passage quoted above. 


Good men have said 
That sometimes God leaves sinners to their sin — 
He has left me to mine, and I am changed ; 
My worst part is insurgent, and my will 
Is weak and powerless as a trembling king 
When millions rise up hungry. Woe is me ! 
My soul breeds sins a8 a dead body worms ! 
They swarm and feed upon me. Hear me, God ! 
Sin met me and embraced me on my way : 
Methought her cheeks were red, her lips had 


bloom ; 
I kissed her bold lips, dallied with her hair : 
She sang me into slumber. I awoke — 
It was a putrid corse that clung to me, 
That clings to me like memory to the damned, 
That rots into my heing. Father ! God ! 
I cannot shake it off! it clings, it clings ! — 
1 soon will grow as corrupt as itself. [41 pause. 
God sends me back my prayers, as a father 
Returns unoped the letters of a son 
Who has dishonored him. 
Have mercy, Fiend ! 
Thou Devil, thou wilt drag me down to hell! 
O, if she had proclivity to sin 
Who did appear so beauteous and so pure, 
Nature may leer behind a gracious mask, 
And God himself may be — I’m giddy, blind ; 
The world reels from beneath me. 
[Catches hold of the parapet, 
(An Outcast approaches.) Wilt pray for me? 


GIRL (shuddering.) 


*Tis a dreadful thing to pray. 
WALTER. 
Why is it so? 


Hast thou, like me, a spot upon thy soul, 
That neither tears can cleanse, nor fires eterne? 
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GIRL. 
But few request my prayers. 


WALTER. 


I request them. 
For ne’er did a dishevelled woman cling 
So earnest-pale to a stern conqueror’s knees, 
Pleading for a dear life, as did my prayer 
Cling to the knees of God. He shook it off, 
And went upon His way. Wilt pray for me? 


GIRL. 
Sin crusts me o’er as limpets crust the rocks. 
I would be thrust from every human door ; 
I dare not knock at Heaven’s. 


WALTER. 

Poor homeless one ! 
There is a door stands wide for thee and me — 
The door of hell. Methinks we are well met. 
I saw a little girl three years ago, 
With eyes of azure and with cheeks of red, 
A crowd of sunbeams hanging down her face ; 
Sweet laughter round her ; dancing like a breeze. 
I’d rather lair me with a fiend in fire 
Than look on such a face as hers to-night. 
But I can look on thee, and such as thee ! 
I ’ll call thee ‘‘ Sister ;’’ do thou call me ‘*‘ Broth- 
A thousand years hence, when we both are 

damned, 

We’ll sit like ghosts upon the wailing shore, 
And read our lives by the red light of hell. 
Will we not, Sister? 


GIRL. 


O, thou strange wild man, 
Let me alone : what would you seek with me? 


WALTER. 


Your ear, my Sister. I have that within 
Which urges me to utterance. I could accost 
A pensive angel, singing to himself 

Upon a hill in heaven, and leave his mind 

As dark and turbid as a trampled pool, 

To purify at leisure. I hav@none 

To listen to me, save a sinful woman 

Upon a midnight bridge. — She was so fair, 
God’s eye could rest with pleasure on her face. 
O God, she was so happy! Her short life 

As full of music as the crowded June 

Of an unfallen orb. What is it now? 

She gave me her young heart, full, full of love: 
My return — was to break it. Worse, far worse ; 
I crept into the chambers of her soul, 

Like a foul toad, polluting as I went. 


GIRL, 
T pity her— not you. Man trusts in God ; 
e is eternal. Woman trusts in man ; 
And he is shifting sand. 


WALTER. 

Poor child, poor child ! 
We sat in dreadful silence with our sin, 
Looking each other wildly in the eyes : 
Methought I heard the gates of heaven close ; 
She flung herself against me, burst in tears, 
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As a wave byrsts in spray. She covered me 
With her wild sorrow, as an April cloud 

With dim dishevelled tresses hides the hill 

On which its heart is breaking. She clung to me 
With piteous arms, and shook me with her sobs ; 
For she had lost her world, her heaven, her God, 
And now had nought but me and her great 


wrong. 

She did not kill me with a single word, 

But once she lifted her tear-dabbled face — 

Had hell gaped at my feet I would have leapt 

Into its burning throat, from that pale look. 

Still it pursues me like a haunting fiend : 

It drives me out to the black moors at night, 

Where I am smitten by the hissing rain ; 

And ruffian winds, dislodging from their troops, 

Hustle me shrieking, then with sudden turn 

Go laughing to their fellows. Merciful God ! 

It comes —that face again, that white, white 
face, 

Set in a night of hair ; reproachful eyes, 

That make me mad. OQ, save me from those 
eyes ! 

They will torment me even in the grave, 

And burn on me in Tophet. 


GIRL. 
Where are you going ? 


WALTER. 
My heart ’s on fire by hell, and on I drive 
To outer blackness, like a blazing ship. 
[He rushes away. 


These extracts will induce every lover of 
poetry to read the volume for himself; and 
we do not think that after such reading any 
one will be disposed to doubt that Alexander 
Smith promises tobe a greater poet than 
any emergent genius of the last few years. 





From the Critic. 
A NEW POET IN GLASGOW. 


Discoverers are often a much-injured class 
of men. Sometimes the worth of their object 
is denied, sometimes their claim to the fact 
of finding it out is contested, and sometimes, 
in the brilliance of the star, the astronomer 
who has first observed it is utterly eclipsed ! 
Nevertheless it is a pleasant thing, ‘‘ when a 
new planet swims into our ken,” or when, to 

ursue the quotation, we happen to resem- 


le s 


—— Stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Gathered around him with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 


This quotation is suggested, partly by the 


thought it embodies, and partly by the recol- 
lection of its author, both relevant to the 
subject before us. 'We— we first — we alone, 
claim the merit of discovering a new Poet in 
Glasgow, and a Poet, too, who in genius, 





circumstances, and present position, is not 
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unlike Jonn Keats. Gop forbid he should 
resemble him in his future destiny ! 

Some four months ago we received a packet 
of poetry from Glasgow, accompanied with a 
very modest note, signed ‘* Arex. Suitu.”’ 
Encumbered with many duties, and with an 
immense mass of MS., good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, we allowed the volume to lie by us 
for a long time, till at last, lifting it up care- 
lessly, we lighted upon some lines that pleased 
us, were tempted to read on —did so — and 
ere the end, were all but certain we had found 
a Poet —a new and real star in those barren 
Northern skies. We told the Poet our impres- 
sions ; he in reply sent us two later effusions, 
which completely confirmed us. 

Poor fellow! at the age of ten he was sent 
from school to a commercial employment, 
where he has been en d, ever since, ten 
hours a day, for the last eleven years. He is 
now, consequently, twenty-one. His princi- 
pal, though not his best poem, was written 
two yearsago. It is entitled a‘* Life Drama,”’ 
and is, it seems, an attempt to set his “‘ own 
life to music.”’ 

We may, without analyzing the story, 
quote a few extracts from this powerful though 
unequal, poem. ‘These will speak for them- 
selves, for their author, and for us! Hear 
this of certain books : 


They mingle gloom and splendor, as I ’ve oft 

In thund’rous sunsets seen the thunder piles 

Seamed with dull fire, and fiercest glory rents. 

They awe him to his knees, as if he stood 

In presence of a King. They give him tears, 

Such glorious tears as Eve’s fair daughters shed 

When first they clasped a son of God, all bright 

With burning plumes and splendors of the sky 

In zoning heaven of their milky arms. 

How few read books aright ! Most souls are shut 

By sense from their grandeurs, as the man who 
snores, 

Nightcapped and wrapt in blankets to the nose, 

Is shut out from the Night, which, like a sea, 

Breaketh forever on a:strand of stars. 


Again, of a Poet — 


His was not that love 
That comes on men with their beards ; his soul 
was rich, 
And this his book unveils it, as the Night 
Her panting wealth of stars. The world was cold, 
And he went down like a lone ship at sea ; 
And now the fame which scorned him in life 
Waits on him like a menial. 
When the dark dumb Earth 
Lay on her back and watched the shining 
stars. &c. 


Hear this, too, of a Song — the Song itself 
we do not give : — 


I’ll sing it to thee, ’tis a song of one, 

An image warm in his soul’s caress, 

Like a sweet thought within a Poet’s heart, 
Ere it is born in joy and golden words — 
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Of one, whose naked soul stood clad in love, 
Like a pale martyr in his shirt of fire. 


There is not a finer line than this last in 
literature! The combination of the thought, 
the image, and the picture formed from both, 
is perfect. 

t Mr. Smith be permitted again to speak 
of the Poet —of‘such as himself! ve 


The Poet was as far ’bove common men 

As a sun-steed, wild-eyed, and meteor-maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars, is *bove a dray, 
With mud in its veins. 

Shaken with joy or‘sadness, tremulous 

As the soft star which in the azure East 
Trembles with pity o'er bright bleeding Day. 


But here is a higher voice : 


The soliloquy with which God broke 

The silence of the dead Eternities— At which 
ancient words, 

With showery tresses like a child from sleep, 

Uprose the splendid, mooned, and long-haired 
Night, 

The loveliest born of God. 


To this the lady well answers — 


Doubtless your first chorus 
Shall be the shoutings of the morning stars ! 
What martial music is to marching men, 
Should Song be to Humanity. In bright Song 
The Infant Ages born and swathed are. 


Thus he opens the Second Part: and is it 
not like the sound of a trumpet ? 


Curl not thy grand lip with that scorn, O World ! 
Nor men with eyes of cold and cruel blue 
Wither my heart-strings with contemptuous 
’ ** Pooh !”” 

Alas, my spirit sails not yet upfurled, 

Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent. 

Bagged Ledger men, with souls by Mammon 

churled, 

What need of mocks or jeers from you or yours, 

Since hope of Song is by Scorn’s arrow shent ! 

O Poesy, the glory of the lands, 

Of thee no more my thirsty spirit drinks ! 

I seek the look of Fame! poor fool, so tries 

Some lonely wand’rer ’mong the desert sands, 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphynz, 
Staring right on with calm eternal eyes. 


This last line should have been in Hyperion. 
It reminds us of 


Sate gray-huired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 
Or, 

With solemn step an awful Goddess came ! 
Or, 

And plunged all noiseless into the deep Night ; 


but is, perhaps, finer than any of them. It is 
one of those lines which are worlds of self- 
contained power and harmony ! 
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We give another labored and very splendid 
passage : 
Ev’n as I write the ghost of one bright hour 
Comes from its grave and stands before me now. 
*T was at the close of a long summer’s day, 
As we were standing on a grassy slope, 
The sunset hung before us like a dream 
That shakes a demon in his lair. 
The clouds were standing round the setting sun 
Like gaping caves, fantastic pinnacles ; 
Wide castles throbbing in their own fierce light ; 
Tall spires that went and came like spires of 
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ame. 
Cliffs ee with fire-snow, and sunset-peaks 
Of piled gorgeousness, and rocks of fire 
A-tilt ahd poised ; bare beaches, crimson seas : 
All these were huddled in that dreadful west ; 
All shook and trembled in unsteadfast light, 
And from the centre blazed the angry Sun, 
Stern as the unlashed eye of God, a glare 
O’er ev’ning city with its boom of sin. 
Dost thou remember as we journeyed home 
(That dreadful sunset burnt into our brain), 
With what a soothing came the naked Moon ; 
She, like a swimmer that has found his ground, 
Came rippling up a silver strand of clouds, 
And plunged from the other side into the Night. 


Here is a fine thought in a softer vein : 


O my Friend, 
If thy rich heart is like a palace shattered, 
Stand up amid the ruins of thy heart, 
And with a calm bréw front the solemn stars. 
*T is four o’clock already, see the Moon 
Has climbed the eastern sky, 
And sits and tarries for the coming Night. 
So let thy soul be up and ready-armed, 
In waiting till occasion comes like night ; 
As night to moons— ‘to souls occasion comes. 


Take another sweet image (perhaps sug- 
gested by that line in Festus, which David 
Scott pronounced the best in the poem, 


Friendship has passed me like a ship at sea.) — 


We twain have met like ships upon the sea, 

Who hold an hour’s converse, so short, so sweet ; 

One little hour, and then away they speed 

On lonely paths through mist and cloud and 
foam — 

To meet no more. 


Again, he says — 


God is a worker. He has thickly sown 

Wide space with rolling grandeurs. God is Love: 
He yt shall wipe away Creation’s tears, 

And all the worlds shall summer in his smile. 
Why work I not? the veriest mote that sports 
Its one day life within the sunny beam, 

Hath its stern duties. Wherefore have I none? 


Listen, O world, to this picture of thy 
weary self: 
Methinks our darkened world doth wander lone, 
A Cain-world, outcast from her peers in light ; 
Wild and curse-driven. A poor maniac world, 
Homeless and sobbing, through the deep she goes. 
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The following passage has obvious faults of 
rhythm and diction, but is quite equal to any- ; 
thing in Festus on the same theme. It isa , 
picture of the poet of the coming time: 


When ages flower, ages and bards are born ; | 

My friend, a Poet must ere long arise, 

And with a regal song sun-crown the age, | 

As a saint’s head is with a glory crowned ; ( 

One who shall hallow Poetry to God 

And to its own high uses — for poetry is : 

The grandest chariot in which king-thoughts ride : 

One who shall fervent grasp the sword of song, 

As a stern swordsman grasps his keenest blade 

To gain the quickest passage to the heart. 

A mighty Poet, whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times. 

In the ripe, full-blown season of his soul 

He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength 

And grapple with the questions of all time 

And wring from them their meanings. As King 
Saul 

Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom; so shall this Poet-King 

Call up the dead Past from its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love — 

Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 

Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heav’n, 

Shall he reflect our great humanity. 

And as the young Spring breathes with living 
breath 





On a dead branch till it sprouts fragrantly, By 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe 
life 

Through every theme he touch, making all Beauty 

And Poetry forever like the Stars. , 


There follows a noble rhapsody on the 
Stars, for which we have not room. We quote 
the closing passage of this ‘* Life-Fragment.”” 


As he wrote, his task the lovelier grew, 

Like April into May, or as a child 

A smile in the lap of life, by fine degrees 

Orbs to a maiden walking with meek eyes 

In atmosphere of beauty round her breathed, 

Over his work he flushed and paled in room 

Hallowed with glooms and books. Priests which 
have wed 

Their makers unto Fame. 
shed 

Eternal halos around England’s head ; 

Books dusky and thumbed without, within a 
sphere, 

Smelling of Spring, as genial, fresh, and clear, 

And beautiful as is the rainbowed air 

After May showers. Within this warm lair 

He spent in writing all the winter moons. 

But when May came with train of sunny noons, 

He chose a leafy summer house within 

The est nook of all his garden green. 


Moons which have 


Oft a fine thought his face would flush divine, 
As he had quaffed a cup of golden wine, 
Which deifies the drinker : oft his face 
Gleamed “like a spirit’s’’ in that shady place, 
When he saw smiling upwards from the scroll 
The image of the thought within his soul, 
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As mid the waving shadows of the trees, 
Mid garden odors and the hum of bees, 
He wrote the last and closing passages. 


*Tis truly a noble fragment of a ‘‘ Life’’ 
this — the chip of a colossal block. We fer- 
vently trust that Mr. Smith’s “ life”? may be 
long extended, his delicate health strength- 
ened, and his circumstances so ameliorated, 
that he may fulfil the beautiful promise he 
has so unequivocally given. 

We quote three fine specimens of his Son- 
neteering vein. The first, though ‘ All in 
Ifonor’’ is perhaps a little too luxurious in 
tone : 


Last night my cheek was wetted with warm tears, 
Each worth a world. They fell from eyes divine. 
Last night a silken lip was pressed to mine, 
And at its touch fled all the barren years. 

And goiden-couched on a bosom white, 

Which came and went beneath me like a sea, 

An Emperor I lay, in empire bright, 

Lord of the beating heart ! while tenderly 
Love-words were glutting my love-greedy ears. 
Kind Love, I thank thee for that happy night ; 
Richer this cheek for those warm tears of thine, 
Than the vast midnight with its gleaming spheres ; 
Leander toiling through the midnight brine, 
Kingdomless Antony, were scarce my peers. 


Like clouds or streams we wandered on at will, 

Three glorious days, when, near our journey’s 
end, 

As down the moorland road we straight did wend, 

To Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Inversneyd,”’ talking to kill 

The cold and cheerless drizzle in the air. 

*Bove me I saw, at pointing of my friend, 

An old fort, like a ghost upon the hill, 

Stare in blank misery through the blinding rain ; 

So human-like it seemed in its despair, 

So stunned with grief, long gazed at it we twain. 

Weary and damp we reached our poor abode, 

I, warmly’seated in the chimney nook, 

Still saw that old fort on ‘the moorland road, 

Stare through the rain with strange woe-wildered 
look. . ; 


Beauty still walketh on the earth and air, 

Our present sunsets are as rich in gold 

As ere the Iliad’s numbers were outrolled ; 

The roses of the spring are ever fair ; 

*Mong branches green still ring-doves coo and 


pair ; 
And the deep seas foam their music old. 
So if we are at all divinely souled, 
This Beauty will unloose our bonds of care. 
*T is pleasant, when blue skies are o’er us bend- 


ing, 

Within old starry-gated Poesy, 

To meet a soul set to no earthly tune, 

Like thine, sweet friend! O dearer thou to me 
Than are the dewy trees, the sun, the moon, 
Or noble music with a golden ending ! 


We have culled the previous extracts, and 
even the Sonnets, almost at random, and 
could easily have multiplied them by dozens 
But we proceed now to give some extracts 
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from the “Page and the Lady,” which we 
deem his finest artistic production. 

The story of the Page and the Lady is sim- 
le — A lady of high birth and great beauty, 
ath an Indian Page, who falls in love with 

her, which love is betrayed in the course of a 
Conversation between them. The Conversa- 
tion is the Poem. This confession she is at 
first disposed to treat with disdain, but ulti- 
mately she finds, by a very brief process of 
self-inquiry, that it is but the counterpart of 
a feeling towards him, which has long lurked 
in her own bosom. Let us take first the 
opening of the poem : 

On balcony, all summer, roofed with vines, 

A lady half-reclined amid the light, 

Golden and green, soft showering through the 


leaves, 
Silent she sat one half the silent noon ; 
At last she sank luxurious on her couch, 
Purple and golden-fringed like the sun’s, 
And stretched her white arms on the warmed air, 
As if to take some object where withal 
To ease the empty aching of her heart. 


She is weary, because, although she has 
plenty of rich and noble suitors she has none 
she can love; and exclaims — 


O empty heart ! 
O palace ! rich and purple-chambered, 
When will thy Lord come home? 


Then she bethinks herself in her weariness 

of her Page : 
My cub of Ind — 
My sweetest plaything! He is bright and wild 
As is a gleaming panther of the hills. 
Lovely as lightning — beautiful as wild ! 
His sports and laughters are with fierceness 
edged, 

As I were toying with a naked sword 
Which starts within my veins the blood of Earls. 
I fain would have the service of his voice, 
To kill with music this most languid noon. 


She summons him accordingly to her pres- 
ence and bids him sing a battle song, or bet- 
ter still — 


Some hungry lay of love, 

Like that you sung me on the eve you told 
How poor our English to your Indian darks. 
Shaken from od’rous hills what tender smells 
Pass like fine pulses through the mellow nights ; 
Your large round Moon, more beautiful than 

ours — 
The showered stars — each hanging luminous, 
Like golden dew-drops in the Indian air. 


He sings, as she bids, a very sweet love- 
song. At the close — 


Queenly the lady lay ; 
One white hand hidden in a golden shoal 
Of ringlets, reeling down upon her couch, 
And heaving on the heavings of her breast, 
The while her thoughts rose in her eyes like stars, 
Rising and selting in the blue of night. 
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Thus luxuriously rested, she begins to tell 
her Page of a rhyming cousin she had once. 
A strange person, truly : 

He went to his grave, nor told what man he was ; 
He was unlanguaged, like the earnest sea, 
Which strives to gain an utterance on the shore ; 
But ne’er can shape unto the listening hills 

The lore it gathered in its awful age, 

The crime for which ’t is lashed by cruel winds, 
To shrieks and spoomings to the frighted stars, 
The thought, pain, grief within its lab’ring breast. 


Many strange things have been said about 
the sea. It has been called the ‘‘ far-resound- 
ing Main ;’’ it has by an author of the day 
been boldly called ‘*The Shadow and Mad 
Sister of the Earth.”” Thomson figures it as 
the ‘* melancholy Main ;’? and well may it 
be both mad an en for Mr. Smith 

roclaims it a tongueless penitent, carryin 

fo its bosom the memory of some Crime o 
Ages ; lashed for its penance by the eternal 
winds and yet unable to relieve itself by ex- 
pressing its guilt, save in inarticulate shrieks, 
sobs, and “‘ spoomings to the frighted stars.” 
We think that we remember a similar thought 
in Mr. Gilfillan’s ‘‘ Second Gallery of Portraits,”’ 
where he describes Mrs. Shelley, after her 
husband’s death, wandering along the shore 
and asking vain questions at the sea, “‘ which, 
like a dumb murderer, had done the deed, 
but was not able to utter the confession.” 
Mr. Smith, however, improves upon this by 
making the crime a profound, old and general 
one, worthy of those long and fearful moan- 
ings which, even in calm, never altogether 
subside, and which in storm seem to express 
a divine desperation, as of a whole Synod of 
Gods plunged into Tartarus, and feeling the 
virgin fires on their immortal limbs. 

he Lady, in her turn, condescends to sing 
® song, and proceeds in various measure to re- 
count the history and character of those who 
in vain had loved her. She asks him, then, 
if he thinks that the power of Beauty is so 
great as is usually supposed, and he, in very 
glowing terms, affirms that it is. 


The lady dowered him with her richest look, 
Her arch head half-aside, her liquid eyes 
From ‘neath their dim lids drooping, slumbrous 
Slood full on his, and called the wild blood up 
All in a tumult to his sun-kissed cheek, 
As if it wished to see her beauty too. 
Then asked in dulcet tones, ** Dost think me 
fair?” 
We must omit his very eloquent reply, 


which is, of course, in the affirmative. She 
begins to suspect, from his uage, that he 
has known by experience what love is. She 


asks him — 
My lustrous Leopard, hast thou been in love? 
What follows is admirable : 


The Page’s dark face flushed the hue of wine 
In crystal goblet, stricken by the sun, 
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His soul stood like a moon within his eyes, 

Suddenly orbed, his passionate voice was shook 

By trembles into music ‘* Thee I love! ”’ 

** Thou !”’ and the lady with a cruel laugh 

(Each silver throb went through him like a 
sword) 

Flung herself back upon her fringed couch, 

From which she rose, upon him, like a queen, 

She rose, and stabbed him with her angry eyes. 


We do not quote what she then says in 
words, unknowing her own heart; her laugh- 
ter's “silver throbs’’ (what an exquisite ex- 

ression!) had said it more eloquently be- 
ore. Suffice it, she dismisses the crestfallen 


page — P 
With arm sweep superb, 
The light of scorn was cold within her eyes, 
And withered his bloomed heart, which like a rose 
Had opened timid to the noon of Love. 


But mark now! After sitting alone for a 
season, she thus communes with her own soul, 
in a soliloquy worthy of any poet or drama- 
tist : 

It was my father’s blood 

That bore me, as a red and wrathful stream 
Bears a shed leaf. I would recall my words, 
And yet I would not. 
Into what angry beauty rushed his face ! 
What lips! What splendid eyes ! ’t was pitiful 
To see such splendors ebb in utter woe. 
His eyes half won me! Tush! I am a fool ; 
The blood that purples in these azure veins, 
Riched —_ its long course through an hundred 

rls, 
Were fouled and mudded if I stooped to him. 
My father loves him for his free wild wit, 
I for his beauty and sun-lighted eyes. 
— To bring him to my feet, to lip my hand, 
Had I it in my gift, 1’d give the world — 
Its panting fire — heart, diamonds, veins of gold, 
Its rich strands, oceans, belts of cedared hills, 
Whence summer smells are struck by all the 


winds. 

But, whether I might lance him through the brain 
With'a proud look, or whether sternly kill 

Him with a single deadly word of scorn, 

Or — whether — yield me up, 

And sink all tears and weakness in his arms, 
And strike him blind with a strong shock of joy — 
Alas! I feel I could do each and all. 

I will be kind when next he brings me flowers, 
Plucked from the shining forehead of the morn, 
Ere they have ope’d their rich cores to the bee. 
His wild heart with a ringlet will I chain, 

And o’er him I will lean me like a heav’n, 

And feed him with sweet looks and dew-soft 


words, 
And beauty that might make a monarch pale ; 
And thrill him to the heart’s core with a toueh — 
Smile him to Paradise at close of eve, 
To hang upon my lip in silver dreams. 


And thus is the story “ left untold ;” and 


t what more is needed to tell us, that Love 

as triumphed over Rank, that the Lady has 

become the ‘‘ Page’”’ to the Page, and the 
Page the Lord to the Lady. 

















THE GIVING BEE. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GIVING BEE. 


Awonc some of the pleasantest of my rem- 
iniscences of New York state, is that of a few 
months’ sojourn on the banks of the Croton 
River, the stream which supplies th® great 
metropolis of the Union with the means of 
cleanliness it so much requires. The country 
around my residence was wild, mountainous, 
woody, and haunted by half-forgotten tales of 
love and war—traditions of the struggle 
between the royalist and the patriot. Onone 
hill-side, deep in the woods, was still to be 
seen ‘* Old Sarah's Cave,’’ where fur upwards 
of forty years the half-crazed victim of an un- 
happy passion had expiated her follies and 
sins in solitude and suffering. The old people 
of the neighboring town of Salem loved to tell 
how they remembered her coming, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, to their church, and how, being 
missed one day from her accustomed place in 
the middle aisle, she was sought at her dreary 
home, and found there dead. In a cottage, 
too, quite near us, dwelt a descendant of one 
of the three captors of poor André ; and here 
and there, among the surrounding villages, the 
gray and tottering ruin of many a revolution- 
ary hero still existed to reward the search of 
the curious. It was, indeed, quite romantic 
ground for the New World. 

The “ yille,’”’ on the outskirts of which we 
lived, had risen in a pleasant spot; straggling 
along the left bank of the rapid and stony- 
bedded river, and sheltered from the cold win- 
ter blast and the sultry summer sun by moun- 
tains wooded to their summits. At one cor- 
ner of the single street, shaded by majestic 
sycamores, stood the smithy, that, in all 
lands, most picturesque of work-shops; a 
little beyond, the ‘* store’’ claimed attention 
—the coach-olfice, post-office, and ipin 
place of the neighborhood. The mill clack 
and rumbled on the opposite side, and then 
fullowed a few pretty white houses, occupied 
by humble mechanics and laborers, of which 
the fringed window-curtains and precise neat- 
ness of exterior gave evidence that the inmates 
resembled, in some respects at least, their 
near neighbors — the good folks of Connecti- 
cut. A neat church, in summer almost 
hidden by the lofty locust-trees that grew 
around it, and only separated from the min- 
ister’s dwelling by his garden and orcherd, 
terminated the village street ; beyond it began 
the heavy white lime-stone walls that in this 
part of Westchester county are frequently 
used, instead of rail fences, to divide the 
corn-fields and meadows, and which, with the 
ugly red barns and outhouses of the farms 
scattered on the hills around, were far from 
improving the charm of the landscape. 

sth the owners of the comfortable home- 
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steads, and the poorer inhabitants of the 
ville, were a simple, unsophisticated race, 
sociable, and primitively hospituble. Many 
were the moon-light tea-drinkings, and quilt- 
ing-frolics, and Susendactian, at which I 
assisted, in company with Mrs. Jones, the 
miller’s wife, and her gossip, the blacksmith's 
better half. But of all the village-gatherings, 
the Giving Bee gave me the most pleasure, 
and has remained the most interesting recol- 
lection of my visit. 

Our minister —‘‘ a man he was to all the 
country dear’? — was ‘ hired,’’ as the native 
expression is, at a salary of 200 dollars a year, 
and a house, garden, orchard, and pasture for 
his horse and cow. He added somewhat to 
his income by preaching every other Sunday 
afternoon at Salem, seven miles off, and by 
instructing half-a-dozen children in branches 
of education not taught at the district school. 
The flock, however, did not consider their 

astor yet sufficiently remunerated, and there- 
ore held an annual ‘ Bee,” as an assembly 
for any kind of work is sometimes termed in 
the States, to supply him and his family with 
@ portion of their yearly necessaries. 

It was rather late in the afternoon of the 
day appointed by the elders — it was a Pres- 
—— community — that I started with my 
offring for the minister's dwelling. The 
December day was dying, the Croton shut u 
beneath ice two feet thick, and the groun 
covered deep with snow ; but the air was so 
still and clear, that the cold was far from 
being unpleasantly severe, and the rapid 
motion of the sleigh so exhilarating, that the 
drive was delightful. The ville presented a 
gay scene ; vehicles of every shape and size, 
mounted on runners, drawn by horses decked 
profusely with tinkling bells, and laden with 
noisy parties from the farms, and stores of 
good things, were rushing in swift succession 
towards the place of meeting ; while grouped 
beneath the bare locust-trees around the 
church, were to be seen numerous empty cars, 
the horses taken out, and bestowed somewhere 
under shelter; where all the poor animals 
found refuge that evening, I never discovered. 
On reaching the house, I was received at the 
door by some young ladies, farmers’ daugh- 
ters, who for that occasion had taken posses- 
sion of the entire domicile z the ap pc and 
mistress a ing in the character of guests, 
a Gellosin, taahatien, which put Pa ae sd 
and receiver much more at their ease than 
they could otherwise have felt. I was con- 
ducted to the company bed-chamber to unwrap, 
and to deposit my little gift in the adjoining 
room, a, to the reception of the 
* freewill-offerings.” It presented an odd 
scene of confusion; barrels of flour and 
apples ; of buckwheat and Indian meal ; 
hams, and huge hanks of yarn for the good- 











man and children’s stockings; calico and 
homespun ; pickles and preserves ; a box of 
sugar; a jar of honey; a roll of flannel; a 
bundle of ‘‘ comfortables ;’’ cheese and crack- 
ers; all were heaped or scattered upon the 
floor, forming, it seemed to me, a year’s sup- 
ply of clothing, and almost of food. 

**T guess it will be a kind of help,’’ re- 
marked one of the young ladies in answer to 
my exclamation of admiring surprise ; ‘* but 
it’s amazing what a profusion of such 
articles is consumed in twelve months !’’ 

On entering the parlor, I found a numerous 
‘ assembly of the neighbors, rich and poor, 
engaged in general conversation, and await- 
ing the summons to tea. The ladies before 
mentioned were busy preparing the meal. for 
which they had brought every requisite from 
their own homes, and had taxed the house for 
nothing except fire, water,anda kettle. Tables 
were joined to fourm one that nearly filled the 
modest ‘‘ keeping-room,”’ and was yet too 
small to accommodate at one time all the 
members of the Bee; the seniors of the 
party, therefore, took the precedence, and 
were first served, the mistresses of the cere- 
monies attending the guests. The great 
staples of the entertainment were smoking- 
hot butter-milk rolls, and waffles —a cake in- 
herited from the Dutch, and made of butter ; 
it is poured into curiously-shaped iron-moulds, 
and baked in the midst of a glowing fire. 
Great plates of butter, cheese, and thinly. 
shaven smoked beef, accompanied these ; 
while deep crystal dishes of various kinds of 
preserves gave an air of lightness and ele- 
gance to the somewhat heavy display of good 
things. Every one was helped to everything ; 
and it was amusing to see the heaped-up 
plate of each individeal surrounded by a host 
of satellites in the form of Liliputian saucers, 
filled with preserved cherries, peaches, quince, 
and ginger, all to be discu with the beef, 
cheese, and butter. There was no conversa- 
tion during the repast, which fortunately was 
not a protracted one ; both relays had soon fin- 
ished, and the waiting-maids proceeded to 
make merry together; then, after restoring 
everything to its former order, and packin 
their baskets for the return-journey, they join 
the rest of the party. 

The evening passed pleasantly in conversa- 
tion —the elderly folks discoursed on the 
*‘gplit” which had recently taken place 


among them on the subject of church govern- 
ment; the matrons debated domestic myste- 
ries ; and the young men and maidens talked, 
laughed, and even flirted; while I, as a 
stranger and a ‘“ Britisher,’’ received much 
attention, and had to talk and listen more, it 
seemed to me, than was quite fair. 
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*¢ You are from the old country, madam,” 


said a Mrs. Brown; ‘“‘ pray now, did you. 


ever become acquainted with my son Iliram ?”’ 
“im Never, ma’am,’’ I replied rather emphati- 

“Do tell !’? exclaimed the lady; ‘‘ and yet 
nod 8 béen there four years, and he ’s in publie 

ife!” 

** Indeed ; in what capacity ?” 

‘* He ’s with Major Jerry Crane, the great 
wild-beast speculator! They travel with a 
splendid caravan, as my son calls it, all over 
the country, and make considerable money.” 

‘Tt ’s a remarkable good profession in the 
old country,’’ observed Mr. Jones, the miller, 
who sat near; ‘‘I guess all the wealthiest 
= in this section have made their 

ortunes by it. That splendid hotel at Som- 
ers, ‘The Elephant,’ was built by one of 
them !’”” 

‘I opine you have no such meetings as 
this in England?” remarked a pleasant-look- 
ing young Senior, as he took the seat next to 
me 


*¢ We have not,” I replied; ‘ but you are 
aware that all church matters are conducted 
very differently there from what they are in 
America.” 

‘* | hope so,” said the candid gentleman ; 
‘*T reckon, too, a * giving bee’ would be con- 
siderable of a help to some of those poor 
curates I ’ye read about! I’ll be darned if I 
could sit and look such a one in the face, 
while he preached ‘Do unto others, as ye 
would they should do unto ye !’”’ 

How our native land seems part of ourselves 
when we are far from it—I blushed as if his 
words were personal ! 

About eight o’clock, a general cessation of 
conversation took place, and a silence of three 
or four minutes was broken by the minister 
rising and solemnly inviting us to join him in 
prayer. Allrose, and stood with heads bowed 
and eyes cast down, while he gave thanks 
with all the eloquence of unaffected piety for 
the blessings each enjoyed. When he had 
ended, another brief diate ensued, and then 
rose tremblingly, at first from a single voice, 
the sweet notes of a hymn of praise — soon all 
joined, and the sacred strain swelled full and 
oud. The moment it was concluded, the 
bustle of departure began—hands were 
hastily shaken, the men ran out to scek their 
sleighs and horses, while the women collected 
their baskets and wraps. The night was 
glorious — the moon shone with the purest, 
softest lustre, making the white ground 
sparkle, and silvering the snow-laden trees ; 
and as each sleigh dashed off with its merry 
load, their ringing laughter awoke the moun- 
tain echoes. 








